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The Original 
Vulavtsee 


—America’s favorite and most popular brand of beer— 
a delicious beverage, nutritious, pure and healthful. Its 


sales exceed those of all other American brands. 


The King of Bottled Beers. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


makes a specialty of bottled beer for 


family and club use. 


NallNutiine — great Malt Tonic, uni- 


versally recommended by physicians for the weak and 
convalescent—is the product of this association. 
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“HOT SPRINGS 
ARKANSAS 


“ THE BEST KNOWN 


| HEALTH" PLEASURE 
DESODT 2 SoNINENT 


ELEGANT THROUGH SERVICE , 
ASP LOW EXCURSION RATES 


“wIRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE ; 


4-— DAILY TRAINS 4} 


El and i applicati 
° amt” descriptive and illustrated pamphlets free, on application to ; 


3 H. C. TOWNSEND, > 
» General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 8ST. LOUIS, MO. ‘ 
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EXHIBITION OF 


IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 


of the early English, Barbizon and 


Contemporaneous European Schools. 


From Durand—Ruel & Sons, Paris 
and New York, under the direc- 


tion of 


MR. THOMAS E. KNOX, 


7 


Noonan & Kocian’s, 


617 Locust Street. 
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It's Time to Gost 


To a more congenial climate, where the March 
winds are tempered, and the chill of winter does 
not linger in the air. 


Eureka Springs 


is the ideal Resort. Although so easy of access 
(only one short night’s ride from St. Louis) it 
presents a climate seldom equalled at resorts 
located much farther away. 


Full descriptive matter furnished by the 


TICKET. OFFICE, 101 NORTH BROADWAY. 
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THE EASTER MIRROR. 





EASTER NUMBER. Some features that may be 


N= week’s issue of THE MIRROR will be the 
announced in advance are: 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, author of “The Quest of The 
Golden Girl,” “The Book Bills of Narcissus,” “If I 
Were God,” etc., has contributed “Firry RUBAIYAT OF 
OMAR KHAYYAM, PARAPHRASED FROM LITERAL TRANS- 
LATIONS.” These Rubaiyat are new to the English 
speaking world. They have never before been rendered 
into verse. They are more remarkable for beauty and 
power than any translations since Fitz Gerald’s, more 
remarkable even than Mr. Le Gallienne’s other Omarian 
paraphrases which stirred the literary world some years 
ago. These quatrains will undoubtedly create a sensa- 
tion. 


JAMES HUNEKER, the biographer of Chopin, has written 
for this special issue a tremendously effective story, 
called, “THE PIPER OF DREAMS.” This vision of the 
future is related in the author’s most colorfully plastic 
style, and will be found of no less interest to the 
sociologist and musician and artist than to the purely, 
and solely, literary person. 


VANCE THOMPSON writes from Paris, in his own apotheg- 
matic and fascinating vein, an article which he has 
called, “THE SERVANT GIRL IN LITERATURE.” It is a 
piece of work with all the charm of his “French Por- 

' traits,” and all the suddenness of unconventionality that 
characterizes this chief cosmopolite. 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE undertakes to explain Carrie 
Nation, and other things, in an article labeled, “Kan- 
SAS,—THE TENTH MUSE.” It is as succinct as his 
famous editorial, “What’s The Matter With Kansas?” 
and as illuminating as his character studies of Mark 
Hanna and Croker. 

ELBERT HUBBARD, editor of the Philistine, founder of the 
Roycrofters, reformer, orator, essayist and mystic, has 
written a “SERMONETTE,” from which the unco guid 
may deduce a very valuable moral for the easing of 
social life. 

WILLIAM VINCENT BYARS has written an article entitled, 
“THE GREATEST ENGLISHMAN,” and many readers 
will probably be immensely surprised when they find 
from this article who was “the greatest Englishman.” 

ERNEST MCGAFFEY has contributed two SPRING SoNncs 
in his best mood of rapport with the beauty of this 
world. 





CHARLES EDWARD THOMAS has found and rendered an 
exquisite, tender, old minnelied of the Twelfth Century. 

FRANCIS A. HUTER, whose articles on the stock market, 
financial affairs and business movements have been 
found to be a strong and trustworthy feature of the 
regular MIRROR, has prepared for the Easter Number 
an essay touching recent consolidative movements, 
captioned significantly, “Is STEEL A STEAL?” 


ISEULT SNEED answers in a racy article, appropriate to the 
Easter Season, the query, “Is SoclETy GODLEss?” and 
reaches a conclusion from which there will be, proba- 
bly, much dissent. 

MICHAEL MONAHAN, a frequent contributor tothe MIRROR, 
will appear in the special issue in an especially virile 
and charming bit of controversiality against the Scotch 
verdict of Andrew Lang, on Byron, which he has 
called, “THE LAUREL AND THE SworD.” 

PERCIVAL POLLARD makes his appearance in a graceful 
and piquantly pertinent contribution to the general en- 
joyability of the intellectual feast that is spread. 


There are other noteworthy features held in reserve. The 
usual departments will be rendered especially attractive. 


THE EASTER MIRROR will sell on the news-stands at 10 
cents per copy, but regular subscribers will receive it 
without extra cost. 
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A NEST OF SINGING BIRDS. 


A BOVE is the title of the essay which makes up 





the March issue of the MIRROR PAMPHLETS, now in 

preparation at this office. This should prove to be 
one of the most generally interesting issues of the series, up 
to date, and be the means of introducing readers to some 
pleasant company of whom, perhaps, they never heard be- 
fore. 

The subscription to THE MIRROR PAMPHLETS,—one 
is issued for each month in the year—is but 50 cents. The 
booklets are sold at the news-stands for five cents the copy. 

THE MIRROR PAMPHLETS may be obtained of the 
American News Company or its branches, in any part 
of the country. 
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THE NATION LOOKS ON. 





ALL THE ISSUES REVOLVE AROUND ROLLA WELLS. 





EE MERIWETHER is the man to beat in the local 
L mayoralty fight. Heis the man that conservative 
citizens must unite against. Mr. Meriwether has a 
pledged support of many thousands of voters. He will be 
the beneficiary of both Republican and Democratic dis- 
affection. Say what we will about resenting outside inter- 
ference in our affairs by the caducous ex-candidate for 
President, editor of the Commoner, it is folly to deny the 
fact that the Commoner’s blast at Mr.’ Rolla Wells will cost 
that gentleman many votes. The banausic Republic may 
ignore the smash from Lincoln, but it is a smash anda 
desperately hard one. 

I take it for granted that most people who read these 
lines are agreed that it would bea mistake to elect Mr. 
Meriwether Mayor of this city. Mr. Meriwether’s ability 
and integrity out of the question, it would be damaging to 
this city, at this time, to have a man regarded as Mr. Meri- 
wether is regarded at the head of our municipal affairs. I 
don’t think him the anarchist he is suspected of being, but 
most people think him the revolutionary limit and his 
election newsed abroad would have a depressing and de- 
terrent effect upon the influx of money and visitors to our 
World’s Fair. 

With whom to beat Mr. Meriwether—that is the issue. 

My opinion is, Mr. Rolla Wells. 

For this one reason. That under Mr. Rolla Wells we 
shall stand the best chance of getting rid of gang govern- 
ment and grafting. 

Mr. Parker has tied himself up with the Ziegenhein- 
verein and the Wurzburgerbezirk. He has pledged him- 
self to the boys to an extent, even judging by the admis- 
sions of his apologists, sufficient to warrant us in saying 
that if Mr. Parker wins the Ziegenheinverein and the 
Wurzburgerbezirk will remain in power in the City Hall. 

The one basic thing in all the St. Louis clamor for 
reform is the desire of the people to be rid of the clowns 
and crooks at the City Hall,—the Ziegenhein-Wurzburger- 
Carroll-Kratz-Schawacker machine. The candidate who 
caters to that machine and practically agrees to recognize 
its members in the event of election is the candidate that 
every man in St. Louis should vote against—even if one 
has to vote for Meriwether. 

Mr. Wells has said no word that can be twisted or tor- 
tured into an agreement to recognize the Democratic 
machine. Not one word. Not a single boss of the Democ- 
racy, not all the bosses of the local Democracy can con- 
trol him or influence him. Rolla Wells is one of those 
quiet men who are stubborn to the last degree. He is not 
a good politician; that is admitted. But he is brilliantly 
bull-headed for honesty and for his own opinions of 
propriety. Mr. Wells isthe man to vote for, even if he 
isn’t an affable jollier and a shifty talker. He is the man 
for whom everybody should vote; that is everybody who 
wants gang government routed in St. Louis without going 
to the extreme of electing a brilliant man like Mr. Meri- 
wether, whose principles, to say the very least, will frighten 
all intending investors in the city. 

Mr. Parker, the Republican nominee for Mayor, was 
nominated by the Ziegenhein forces held in such discredit 
all over this town. Mr. Rolla Wells, the Democratic 
nominee, was not nominated by the Hawes-Butler-Swift 
machine. He was nominated in spite of that machine. He 
was the choice of men absolutely at war with the Jefferson 
Club machine. With Mr. Parker as Mayor and the 
Ziegenhein machine under him it is no stretching of truth 
to say that the grafting element of the Democratic party 
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would have better standing at the City Hall, than it would 
have with Mr. Wells in the Mayor’s office. The Demo- 
cratic grafters had their share of the stuff under the 
Ziegenhein regime. 

Friends of clean government, therefore, should vote for 
Mr. Rolla Wells for Mayor. It’s their only hope for re- 
form—unless they want to take Mr. Meriwether’s extreme, 
or alleged extreme, principles in order to get reform. 

The people of this city will not stand for four years 
more of Ziegenheinism. That is plain. Mr. Parker means 
Ziegenhein. Therefore Mr. Parker is out of the question. 
The people of this town do not want a fire-brand Mayor in 
Mr. Meriwether. They are not ready for his subversive 
scheme of reform. Yet they must take either Mr. Meri- 
wether or Mr. Wells. With Mr. Meriwether they would 
get a surfeit of reform of such a type as would be injurious 
to property and blighting to World’s Fair prospects. With 
Mr. Wells in office the people would get rid of the Ziegen- 
hein gang and would have a strong check on the Demo- 
cratic gang, and would have, moreover, a safe man in office 
whose purposes would not radically threaten the great in- 
terests upon which, after all, much of our progress and 
prosperity must depend. 

This fight is not over men, particularly. 


We want to get rid of both machines. 


It is over the 
machines. By 
electing Mr. Wells we shall surely rid ourselves of the 
Ziegenhein machine, and we shall equally surely have a 
man in office who will not be dictated to by the Democratic 
machines. The same would be true, or truer of Mr. Meri- 
wether, but Mr. Meriwether’s election as Mayor of St. 
Louis would injure the city in quarters to which business 
looks for much of the great results to flow from the World’s 
Fair, and if those quarters were rendered dubious of the 
security of interests and rights in this city under a 
pyrotechnically proletarian Mayor like Meriwether, the 
situation would be a bad one even for the laboring element 
which is supposed to support Mr. Meriwether. 

The Commoner is pulling for Meriwether. All the Free 
Silverites are pulling for Meriwether. He has an organiza- 
tion that is, at least, fifteen thousand strong. 


He is very likely to be 


He will get 
Republican disaffected votes. 
elected Mayor, in tact, he will be elected Mayor, unless all 
the people, Republicans and Democrats, who believe him 
dangerous, or his purposes too previous or extreme, unite 
against him. 

But, some one will say, why not unite on Mr. Parker? 

Because to unite on Mr. Parker means to unite to keep 
in power the Ziegenhein crowd that has disgraced the city, 
with the Jefferson Club crowd ina sort of silent-partner- 
community-of-interest with the Ziegenhein crowd. 


Unite on Mr. Wells and both gangs are wiped out. 
Unite on Wells, first, to get rid of Ziegenheinism. Unite on 
Wells, second, to avoid the business peril of Mr. Meri- 
wether’s election. 


In a choice between Ziegenhein and Meriwether, take 
Wells. That’s the solution of the difficulty, and it would 
be a deliciously happy solution, more especially as a rebuke 
by the citizens to the ex-candidate for President who, from 
a little town in Nebraska, endeavors to tell us, citizens of a 
first-class city, our own business. 


The election of Mr. Wells, moreover, would be a good 
thing as a demonstration of the exceeding was-ness of the 
aforesaid Nebraskan. The great was-er’s attack on Mr. 
Wells ought to give Mr. Wells all the votes of all the Re- 
publicans who realize that a defeat of Mr. Wells would be 
a victory for Free Silver, especially as the defeat cannot be 
accomplished by a Republican. The Commoner's editorial 
Therefore, all 
Republicans opposed to Ziegenheinism, and at the same 
time opposed to the Nebraska idea, can not vote for Mr. 
Meriwether, but must vote for Mr. Wells. 


will not make a single Republican vote. 


The success of 
the World’s Fair, a National event, is involved in it. The 
question of the vitality of the Free Silver issue is involved. 
The forces of financial disorder and the forces of munici- 


This is a fight of National importance. 


pal corruption—of Commonerism and Ziegenheinism—of 
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revolution and machine jobbery are united against Rolla 
Wells. 

All of us who want neither Free Silverism and war on 
property, nor stuffed pay-rolls, pardon brokerage and per- 
mit peddling should get together for Mr Wells. 


W. M. R. 
a wt ae J 


REFLECTIONS. 


The World’s Fair Site 
FEW words as to the general discussion of the World’s 
A The World’s 
Fair site is not to be determined upon by popular vote. 
Nor should it be. 
There are many things to be considered, which the off-hand 


Fair site may not be inappropriate. 
The matter is one for decision by experts. 


writer to the newspaper is not qualified to judge. There are 
questions of topography, of sanitation, of accessibility, of 
adjustment of landscape to the architectural scheme, of 
producing the greatest benefit to the city without unduly 
benefiting particular sections and without ruining particular 
The 
Fair-can be built more economically in one place than in 


sections either. There are economic questions, too. 


another. There are reasons why the Fair in one place 
would contribute to showing the city to better advantage 
The selec- 
tion of a Fair site cannot be made in response to any 


than if the Fair were located somewhere else. 


popular clamor or as a result of a majority of votes among 
the people. The site must be satisfactory to the National 
Commissioners and they will, we may be sure, look at the 
matter entirely free from all considerations of special 
We need not worry about 
We 
have plenty of ground and it is ground that will lend itself 


interests and special sections. 
the site, as if we had no supply of available locations. 


well to the purposes of the architects, engineers and land- 
scape gardeners, who must make the Fair a thing of beauty. 
A great many people seem “depressed to think that we are 
not well situated for the production of fine water-effects, 
but those people are mistakenly depressed. We have plenty 
of water, even if it isn’t pellucid, and we shall be able to 
use it effectively in any one of a dozen sites that may be 
The World’s Fair will be where it shall do the 
city the most good, where it shall be of the widest benefit 


suggested. 


to property, where the city itself can be made part of the 
attraction to visitors to the Fair. The site must be scienti- 
fically selected, and not by shaking the dice or cutting the 
cards, or tossing up a quarter, or by considering the multi- 
tudinous opinions of “Constant Reader,” “Veritas,” “Pro 
Bono Publico” and their kind. The men who will select 
Their reputations are at stake. 
They are not working for a day, or for a six months’ show. 
They are working for results tothe city that shall last for 


the site will not act hastily. 


alltime and keep on multiplying benefits when the Fair 
shall have been forgotten. The Fair is to be a big thing 
and it has already developed among us big men who will 
view the matter of the site and all related matters in a large 
and free spirit, above all petty personal advantage and all 
In other words, the Fair will be located 
with a view to making it a great Fair to which an improved 
We may trust 


parochial feeling. 


and beautiful city shall be an introduction. 
the men who have thus far, in the work, proved themselves 
worthy of trust. 
discuss the location of the Fair. 


People, of course, have a perfect right to 
Indeed, the discussion is 
good, in that it awakens enthusiasm in all parts of the city. 
But the discussion must not be carried to such an extreme 
that the work of the men who will have to select the site 
shall be embarrassed by the claims of rival localities. This 
World’s Fair of ours is, probably, the last of the World’s 
It must be a fitting climax of 

It will be such a climax, 


Fairs for some time to come. 
such forms of commemoration. 
but it can only be so, in my humble opinion, by giving the 
freest possible head and hand to the men upon whom the 
responsibility is going to rest, and by refraining, as far as 
possible, from the encouragement of the meddling of the 
vociferously inexpert and irresponsible persons who know 
everything but the main thing of attending to their own 
business and letting alone the business of other people. 











Judge Lynch 

THERE’S nothing like getting a focus on one’s self. Miss 
Katharine Lee Bates shows how, sometimes, it may be done, 
in her recent book, “Spanish Highways and Byways.” She 
forced herself to witness a bull-fight, and describes well the 
brilliant glow of color, and the catching, if savage, enthusi- 
asm of the spectators; but it aroused in her an indignant 
horror at the cruelty, which did not subside for weeks. 
Yet she tries to be fair to the Spaniards, and the chapter 
concludes with the following dialogue between herself and 
her host: —“ ‘Animals are only animals; they are not Chris- 
tians.’—‘Who were the Christians in that circus?’ I asked. 
‘How could devils have been worse than we?’—He half 
glanced toward the morning paper, but was too kindly to 
express his thought. It was not necessary. I had read the 
paper, which gave half a column to a detailed account of a 
recent lynching, with torture, in the United States.” In- 
deed it seems that the lynching is actually becoming a sort 
of pleasure-bee. The peculiar function is becoming more 
frequent, more deliberately planned, more of a spectacle, 
with more spectators. There were five thousand at the 
last one, in Texas. Soon the custom will become so well 
established that there will be coliseums, amphitheatres, 
parks, built for the sport, and there will be a lynching with 
amputation, mutilation, incineration at stated days and 
hours. There will be no trouble getting victims. Any old 
kind of “coon” will do, charged with any old crime. A 
little preliminary torture will make him confess, and that 
will justify the subsequent proceedings. Such affairs will 
be arranged for distinguished visitors, as bull fights are 
arranged for them in Mexico. The visitors will be given 
little souvenirs, such as charred fingers or toes, like those 
that were distributed in Georgia after such a burning-bee. 
Maybe the time shall come when some of our cities will be 
illuminated at Mardi Gras or during Fall Festivities, with 
burning, oil-soaked “niggers” hung from trolley-wires, thus 
reproducing one of the nocturnal splendors of Neronian 
Rome. Meanwhile we continue to suppress cock-fighting 
in Cuba and Porto Rico. We also continue to be shocked 
at the boloing of men in the Philippines. We are pained 
to think of the things the Boxers are alleged to have done 
to pious Caucasians in China. But always we go on with 
the merry work of lynching—till we modify an old song 
thus—“lynch brothers, lynch with care, lynch in the pres- 
The lynchings increase. The 
crimes that palliate the lynchings increase. The lynching 
isn’t a preventive of the crime, and lynching the wrong 
man is regarded as a good joke on the lynchers. And all 
the while the officers of the law, National and State and 
local, do nothing. The country is getting so used to lynch- 
ings and burnings that it doesn’t mind them. They have 
ceased to thrill us with horror. We are beginning to laugh 
at them. And the people who laugh most at them are the 
people of a section that finds all its cause for alarm for the 
future of the country in trusts and combinations and im- 
perialism. 


ence of the spectataire.” 


Lynching is the real imperialism, the real over- 
riding of rights, the real building up of a class above law 
and a class beneath law. And the worst of it is, that the 
lynchers and the trusters are in a sort of compact which is 
to the effect that the lynchers will allow the trusters to trust 
and the imperialists to imperialize, if only the trusters and 
imperializers will allow the lynchers unrestrainedly to lynch. 
se 
The Example of Carnegie 

Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE will give St. Louis $1,000,000 
for a Public Library, provided St. Louis will do its share 
There should be no 
difficulty in the matter of meeting Mr. Carnegie’s terms, 
and the new Public Library should be thrown open to the 
people in the same year in which the World’s Fair is to be 
held. The best way to testify appreciation of Mr. Car- 
negie’s munificence is immediately to do our share, and it 
is to be hoped that the great ironmaster’s gift will stir some 


and provide an unencumbered site. 


of our local men of wealth to do something, not only for the 
Library, but in other ways, for the esthetic upbuilding of 
the city. There isa splendid chance for the development 
of half a dozen or so minor Carnegies in this town, and the 
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chance should not be missed. This is the time for all our 
wealthy men to fall into the habit of giving that has come 
upon the wealthy men of other cities, and do something for 
the city and the people in which, and among whom, they 
have made their money. They have been fairly well started 
by the World’s Fair subscription and by the examples of 
Messrs. Cupples, Brookings and Busch in connection with 
Washington University. Mr. Carnegie’s example should 
bring to the front all our local philanthropists who have 
been too modest to inaugurate benevolences in the past. 
There are hundreds of men in this city who must be fairly 
well wearied of getting, and about ready to begin giving. 


se et 
Kih Siu 

As the real news “comes up like thunder out of China, 
‘cross the bay,” there is a general revision of opinion, con- 
cerning the situation there. The Boxers are not villains, 
but patriots. The “heroic missionaries” turn out to have 
been, in many instances, plain grafters. The looting by 
the soldiers of the Powers appears to have been the most 
disgraceful event’ in the history of modern civilization. 
The “peril” of the Legationers was deliberately exaggera- 
ted, to fire the Caucasian heart, and a suspicion gains 
ground that the people of the white countries were deliber- 
ately kept in suspense in order to justify the Powers in 
acts of savage rapacity. The barbarities of the Boxers 
have been surpassed by the acts of the allies after Tien 
Tsin and in Pekin, even judging by the reports of the 
most conservative observers. And now the Powers are 
insisting upon executions. We read that the men officially 
condemned to die in reparation to the Powers have no 
difficulty in finding substitutes, who, because of the sup- 
posed facial similarity of all Chinamen, cannot be distin- 
guished by the executioners from the nobles they imper- 
sonate. But this tale has a flavor that suggests a design to 
demand more heads, and to keep pressing the demands 
until China shall be forced to 
sacrifices. Reading of some of there executions one is 
apt to feel that there is occasion for much sympathy 
with the Chinese. Thus Kih Siu, a Chinese official, turned 
over to the Japanese board of punishment, selected with 


revolt against further 


another to be beheaded on the same spot where four mem- 
bers of the Tsung Li Yamen were put to death during the 
siege for favoring foreigners, said to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Goro Shiba, military attache of the Japanese Legation, 
who visited him just before execution: “I do not know 
what I have done to make me deserving of death, but if 
beheading me will make the foreign troops evacuate Pekin 
and my emperor return, I am satisfied to die. Iwill die a 
patriot.” And then he went to his death calmly, fearlessly 
and dignifiedly. In this country we hold Nathan Hale in 
reverence for his regret that he had but one life to give for 
his country, but in what was Hale more a hero or more 
deserving of reverence than Kih Siu? The killing of men 
who have such an art of dying well, is not calculated to 
pacify the Chinese. On the contrary, it must exasperate 
the people, and, perhaps, that is the object of the execu- 
tions—to bring about acts that may justify war and eventual 
partition of the Empire. The true story of the Chinese 
trouble is coming out slowly, and ‘if it all should come ou 
there is no doubt that the public opinion of the unofficial 
world would force the Powers to an evacuation of the 
Celestial Empire. The facts are being suppressed until 
such time as the Powers may have worked their will, but 
as the few details percolate into the press the feeling 
grows stronger that the Chinese have been pillaged, out- 
raged, betrayed and butchered as a preliminary to syndica- 
ted exploitation of the nation. Kih Siu’s dying words are 
eloquent of the real situation in China. They stir us to 
pity for the Chinese people and to contempt for the Chris- 
tianity in whose name such sacrifices are exacted of the “bar- 


barians.” 


J 
A Rank Boss 
Was there ever such a boss as the man from Nebraska? 
Is he not as much of a boss as Hanna or Croker? These 
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others may dictate a Senatorship once in a while, but the 
Man from Nebraska tries to dictate to the people of 
St. Louis, in the State of Missouri, the man they shall elect 
to the Mayoralty. Suppose Mr. Hanna had dictated to the 
St. Louis Republicans in such fashion. Suppose Mr. 
Croker had dictated to the Jefferson Club of St. Louis in 
such manner. How the followers of the locutionist from 
Lincoln would have howled about Home Rule. St. Louis 
is competent to elect its own Mayor without any outside 
advice, and especially without the advice of a man who 
lives in a fourth-rate town and has achieved only the dis- 
tinction of two failures to attain the desire of his heart. 
The aforesaid locutionist is impertinent and impudent in 
his interference in an election in this city, and while, un- 
doubtedly, the adventitious importance of the man may lend 
weight to his words with the unthinking, it is probable that 
the better-balanced citizens of St. Louis will show their re- 
sentment of such interference by voting for the man against 
whom the Nebraskan has launched his bull of political ex- 
communication. 
se st 
A Friend of the Boys 

IF ever you were a boy, an American boy, you knew the 
name of Elijah Kellogg. You read his pleasant, open-air, 
pine-smelling, sea-scented stories of the northern woods. 
You declaimed and heard declaimed “Spartacus to the 
Gladiators.” You reveled in the’sonorously majestic, and, as 
it seems now, highfalutin speech of “Regulus to the 
Carthaginians,” before they tortured him and killed him. 
Kellogg’s boy stories were as good as those of “Oliver 
Optic.” They were clean without any namby pambyism. 
They were books for manly boys, books that cultivated a 
healthy taste for adventure and a deep respect for resource- 
fulness in emergency. They were devoid of preaching 
though written by a preacher. They were, and, I suppose, 
still are, classics in the boy world, ranking in re- 
spectabillty far above the old dime novel or the later 
detective story. They were the pleasant antidote of 
an earlier generation to the books of Bracebridge 
Heming, author of the immortal “Jack Harkaway” 
stories. “Spartacus” still thunders in all elocutionary 
contests. “Regulus” still awes boy3, with its periods 
after the manner of the stories of G. P. R. James. 
And the productions are really eloquent when delivered 
according to the older notions of oratory, even if they ap- 
pear amusing when contrasted with the new style of speech- 
making which is only an elaboration of the after-dinner 
talk. The stories are still popular at the libraries and any 
day if you will walk into the juvenile room of the greater 
book repositories in the cities you can see your multiplied 
self as you used to be poring over the Kellogg tales of boyish 
adventure in Maine. Well, Elijah Kellogg died last Sun- 
day, a very old man, and the brief announcement in the 
Monday morning papers must have brought up many a 
grateful tribute to his memory from hearts that are, per- 
haps, a little weary now, but still remember youth and 
love those who contributed, as Kellogg did, in no small de- 
gree, to make it truly a Golden Age. 


st 
Tax Them 

Ir is time to tax the property of the St. Louis Fair 
Association. The millions have gone untaxed for years, 
by virtue of a legal fiction that the institution was an edu- 
cational affair. For years the establishment has been a 
gambling-institution, like any other race track. Now the 
property is turned over to men of whom the reader may 
judge by the enthusiastic estimate of their characters, in 
another part of this paper, by Brigadier. The vast property 
should be taxed. It does not now even pretend to any 
educational usefulness. It is a private snap, not a public 
institution. The racing game is a gambling game, and a 
gambling game protected by law should pay something for 
the protection. The State and the city both need the 
money. The authorities are probably deluded in thinking 
that they must wait two years for the meeting of the Legis- 
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lature for power to tax the grounds and buildings. The 
publication of the sale to the gamblers has been made, and 
that should be sufficient proof that the last vestige of pre- 
tense that the institution is educational has been abandoned. 
The Assessor and the Collector should get after the new 
combination and do it at once. 


ae 
Smoke Abatcment 

IF one had the power to grant just one of the many re- 
forms demanded to make St. Louisa p!easanter place to live 
in, what reform would he elect to inaugurate? I think the 
one to be chosen above all others would be the abatement 
of the smoke nuisance. Get the smoke out of the air, out 
of our eyes and ears and lungs, and we would all feel much 
better, much sprightlier, and get more joy out of life. 
Take thesmoke cloud from over the city, and the whole 
population would feel its mind brightening as an immediate 
result. The fog depresses people, makes them disinclined 
to work. The gloomy days are not calculated to make 
people expand in energy. The grimy aspect of the build- 
ings is depressing, too, and dirty collars and cuffs, so 
frequent on St. Louisans, are not symbols to impress 
people with the idea of prosperity or up-to-dateness. The 
smoke nuisance is the worst thing about the city to the 
senses of the visitor. It is worse than the water, because 
the water can be filtered. But there is no escaping the 
smoke. If St. Louis can be brightened up, if paint could 
be kept clean, if linen could be kept clean, there would be 
a great increase in comfort, and in the activity with which 
men would go about their work. Smoke abatement would 
be worth more than any other reform as a starter, for with 
the smoke gone it is sure that the people would find in its 
absence a new life and vigor to put all other re- 
forms into operation at an early date. Let us 
have smoke abatement. Let us have it soon. 
Other communities have mastered the problem. There is 
no reason why St. Louis cannot master it. Inthree months’ 
time the benefit of smoke abatement would put in the 
pockets of the men compelled to put in smoke-consuming 
devices the cost of those devices, if every chimney in the 
city had one, to say nothing of how much better we would 
all feel if we could keep our hands and faces clean fora 
quarter of a day at a time and see the sun and 
the sky for longer stretches. There will be many people 
coming to St. Louis on World’s Fair business long before 
the Fair is a fact. They will be badly impressed by our 
smoke. They will spread that impression abroad. Such a 
dissemination of that impression will hurt the Fair. Let us 
have smoke abatement measures that will abate and let us 
have them “imme diately, if not sooner.” 


se St 


Commander-in-Chief Rassieur 

IT is not safe to trust the newspapers. A case in point 
is supplied by the letter of Commander-in-Chief Leo 
Rassieur of the Grand Army of the Republic to the editor of 
the MIRROR, published in this issue. Judge Rassieur protests, 
with as much force as justice, against an editorial paragraph 
that was based upon newspaper reports of a speech he had 
made at Boston. The foundation for the editorial comment 
being false, it naturally follows that the comment was an 
injustice to Judge Rassieur. His letter explains what he 
said, and the circumstances under which he said it. Those 
circumstances were such as to relieve the Commander-in- 


- Chief of the faintest suspicion of threatening the President. 


Judge Rassieur’s remarks appear to have been directed 
deservedly at members of the G. A. R. that had, in a sense, 
betrayed the organization, and at certain officials of the 
Nation that had tricked the officers of the great old-soldier’s 
order. Judge Rassieur’s remarks as printed in the papers, 
generally, and as seemingly having been made in support 
of measures that were of the nature of a pension raid, led 
the MIRROR to express surprise that a gentleman of such in- 
telligence and distinction should talk like a blatherskite. 
The facts are, that the purport of the speech and the matters 
that prompted it were not such as the newspaper dispatches 
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set forth, and the remarks of 
were, therefore, in good taste, and were appropriate to the 


occasion, as he explains in his letter on another page. 


the Commander-in-Chief 


The MIRROR does not believe in the pension-policy, as it is 
sometimes forced upon the attention of the country by some 
of the extremist members of the G. A. R., but it does not 
wish to misrepresent a man like the present Commander-in- 
Chief, who is not an extremist, and certainly not the man 
to talk such foolishness as the papers ascribed to him. 
The fault lies with the unreliable and untrustworthy daily 
papers that distort and mutilate the actual news so that 
comment upon it must naturally be distorted as well. The 
MIRROR’S instinct was right, on the speech, being surprised 
that Judge Rassieur had done a thing, which he had, in fact, 
not done. The circumstances were misrepresented, and a 
speech that was proper to the actual circumstances was 
made to appear as having been made on a matter that was 


not under discussion. 


Fe st 
The Trust in the Drama 


WuartT a bore the romantic drama, dramatized from a 
There is no 
The per- 


novel, is getting to be! There is no art in it. 
There is no characterization. 
sonages are puppets. The unreality of the men and women 
is such that it becomes absolute absurdity. There is noth- 
ing one can learn from this sort of drama, and there is lit- 
tle amusement to be extracted from it, since the surfeit of 
it has become a nuisance. The kinetoscope or kincdrome 
entertainment at the vaudeville show is fully as inspiring. 
The romantic actor and actorine are getting to be more 
They talk, walk, bow, glance, 


spiritual action. 


automatic in their methods. 
smile, in a round of conventional fashions that grows tire- 
The sentiment is forced. The courage is exag- 
gerated into bombast. The hyperbolic dominates the stage 
so thoroughly that one has a general sense of the deteriora- 
tion of drama to comic-opera and farce. “The Pride of 
Jennico,” with us this week, is an example of the elaborate 
degeneration of the drama to which reference is made. It 
The company and star do 
But the plain fact of 
The actors and 


some. 


is good of its kind—very good. 
everything they are expected to do. 
the matter is that the whole thing is bosh. 
actresses, one suspects, are being spoiled for real interpre- 
tation of character by enacting the movements of manikins. 
They do it well, but why should it be done at all—at least 
why should it be done interminably? One wonders whether 
the stage is not the victim of the characteristics of its chief 
controllers. Everything runs to splendor, to colorful 
uniforms, to gorgeous scenery, to loudness of speech and 
action. Is it only an illusion that one has when he sees 
a distinct orientalization of our theater? 
the stage, in these recent days and more especially since 
the theater got into the hands of the trust, one of flashiness, 
with some crass fleshliness hidden behind it?” And blended 
with flashiness is a certain formof cheapness. Why is the 
dramatized novel dominant inthe stage? Simply because 
the novel is cheaper than a new, original play. Only the 
The syndicate 


Is not the note of 


successful novel is dramatized. 


It doesn’t have to advertize a play 


vastly 
knows its business. 
dramatized from anovel. The novel has done the adver- 
tising. The syndicate takes a novel that makes a hit and 
turns it over to a play-carpenter, with instructions to turn 
it intoa drama. The play-carpenter can’t charge for the 
plot. The syndicate furnishes it. The novelist gets some 
royalty from the play, but he doesn’t get as much as an 
original playwright would get, for the syndicate insists that 
the play will boom the novel,—which is arguing in a circle 
with a vengeance. The theatrical syndicate takes no 
chances. It lets the publishers take the chances in putting 
When the novel hits the public taste—then 


the syndicate comes in with an offer. 


out the novel. 
Not one in ten of 
the novels that are now being dramatized is worth the effort. 
The novels are ephemeral. They are more than half 
jokes. You can’t go to see “Richard Carvel” or “The 
Pride of Jennico” or “Rupert of Hentzau” or “When 
Knighthood Was in Flower” without feeling that the true 
use for such stories, other than as stories, is in turning 


them into light operas. Of course they give certain gentle- 
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men of the stage a chance to show their shapely calves, to 
Also, such 
plays give the ladies a chance to wear pretty gowns. And 
that is all. Such the conditions 
of drama or poetry. They are not criticisms of life. They 
do not purge the emotions. They make the finer sentiments 
grotesque. And it is this touch of opulent grotesquerie that, 
at the last, convinces one that the drama is taking on, toa 
painful degree, the characteristics of the people who have it 
in their financial grasp. The actors, apparently, have no 
choice of plays. They dothe task to which they are set. 
Even the critics have nothing to say. The daily papers 
print what Charles Frohman thinks of the plays he produces. 
Charles Frohman has only one think coming. He thinks 
that everything he produces is good. And his utterance, 
“this is the finest piece I have ever put on” is supposed to 
carry more weight than a word from William Winter, or 
Has anyone ever seen a quota- 


disport themselves in velvet and silk and satin. 


plays fulfil none of 


any other eminent critic. 
tion from Charles Frohman in which he admits, as to a cer- 
tain play, “this is the rottenest thing I ever heard?” Not 
much. The syndicate isall powerful. In allthe broad land 
there are not twenty papers that dare say a word in criti- 
cism of it. The syndicate resents criticism by stopping its 
advertising, and as the average theatre spends in the aver- 
age daily paper about $6 per day, you only have to multiply 
365 by 6 to find out the number of dollars a paper would 
lose ina year. The greater number of papers save their 
self respect by not pretending to criticize the plays that are 
now the vogue. The plays are not worth criticism, as a 
rule. The prevalent romantic-novel-drama is no more to 
dramatic art than if it were a Punch and Judy show. The 
lovers of the theatre go to see such dramas from sheer force 
of habit, and the other folks go because they have no place 
else to go. So far as people in St. Louis, and other cities 
outside of New York, are concerned, they must take what 
they can get. The management of theatres cannot select 
their attractions. They ‘are told, often, at the last of one 
week what attraction will be sent them for the next week. 
There are many trusts in this country, and they are more 
or less oppressive, but the Theatrical Trust that controls our 
amusements is the most objectionable of them all. Itis a 
conspiracy against our intelligence and taste—whatever may 
be its economic benefit to theatre proprietors. 
ead 
A Frowsy Divinity 

MME. BERNHARDT has gone away, mad all over at St. 
Louis, because it didn’t appreciate her. That is strange. 
Certainly enough people paid $3 a piece to hear her without 
understanding a word she said. Certainly towards the 
latter part of the week the people of this city bore patiently 
with slovenly acting, bythe star and her company, that never 
would have been tolerated in English-speaking performers. 
Her Roxana was ligneosity itself, and her Camille was 
dowdy, and her 7osca was trumpery. Yet the good people 
of St. Louis, knowing the facts, bore patiently the afflic- 
tion. I cannot imagine what made Mme. Bernhardt angry 
with the city of St. Louis, unless it was due to her attempt 
to read the critiques in French, filtered through linotype 
machines, insome of the daily papers. But, to say the 
truth, that newspaper French was not as rickety and bad as 
the acting of the Dona Sol in six out of eight of her appear- 
ances here. 

et 
The Mormon Question 

THE Governor of Utah vetoed the bill designed to pro- 
tect polygamy, which was passed by both houses of the 
Legislature, and now some persons are saying that the 
measure was a harmless one, and that the comment upon it 
was unnecessary, as polygamy has long been dead in Utah. 
The MIRROR has been taken to task for discovering a 
mare’s nest in discussing the Evans’ bill in a recent issue. 
If the Mormon “peril” be a mare’s nest, it is odd that a 
paper published in the capital of Mormonism, the Salt Lake 
7) ibune, should say editorially that “there was a purpose be- 
hind the measure much deeper than shows on its face, be- 
cause there are certain men in the Mormon church who 
still nurse the belief that polygamy, one of these days, is to 











be restored in Utah in all its pristine loveliness; who hold 
that the proclamation of President Woodruff was merely a 
suspension, which any one else with the same authority 
can throw off, and that it will be thrown off by and by. 
And this bill was intended, provided it could be passed 
without much excitement or trouble, to pave the way for 
that very thing. When men stand up and say polygamy is 
They 


know that there have been plenty of plural wives taken 


dead and has been for nine years, they know better. 


within the last five years, in one form or another, and their 
purpose isto keepit up.” The furtive legislation in be- 
half of the restoration of polygamy being temporarily 
frustrated the matter will be allowed to rest for a time, but 
it is not likely that it will ever be abandoned. A Mormon 
reader of the MIRROR, in Salt Lake City, writes that the 
rest of the country is hypocritical in its condemnation of 
plural marriages, for, says he, “the rest of the country is as 
polygamous as we ever were, and, moreover, is polyandrous 
in the bargain. Divorce is polygamous and polyandrous, 
and all the statisticians agree that it is increasing in every 
city and State of the Union except South Carolina, and 
There 


is no doubt that such an argumentum ad hominem is very 


people there can move away if they want divorce.” 


telling in keeping up Mormon belief in the righteousness of 
plural marriages, and there are not many logicians who can 
find the answer that will demolish the polygamist’s “you’re 
another” to the divorced people so plentiful in almost all 
communities, nowadays. It is enough, however, for most 
people to know that divorce is recognized by law and that 
The logic of the 


question. The 


plural marriage is forbidden by the law. 
matter, however, is not in denial is 
strenuously made that plural marriages are being entered 
upon and that the doctrine of polygamy is being inculcated 
in disobedience of the law and in violation of the Church’s 
agreement, but to this is opposed such unqualified asser- 
tions as those of the 7ribune that private lectures on the 
necessity of polygamy are being delivered to young women 
in Salt Lake City; one apostle at least has openly preached 
the necessity of it to a congregation in an outlying settle- 
ment within the past few months, and those in polygamy 
who have given up the practice have been hounded by 
certain of the apostle to “live their religion.” If the facts 
be as stated, the law should be enforced, or the law should 
be taken off the statute books. 
se 
No Third Term 
SOME people seem to be getting excited over an alleged 


plot to run President McKinley for a third term. Persons 


familiar with the inner affairs of official life 
at the National Capital, smile at the fears 
of the anti-third-termers, because while they smile, 


there is a secret dread that the President will not live 
through his term, but will be carried off by an old ailment 
and be succeeded by Mr. Roosevelt. The dread of Roose- 
velt’s accession to the Presidency is not dread for the 
country, so much as dread for the conseqences to the inter- 
ests of those gathered about the President. Mr. McKinley 
is not and will not be a candidate for re-election. The 
Republican National machine is looking into the advisabil- 
But the next Presi- 
dential nomination is a long way off and it is possible that it 


ity of nominating Senator Fairbanks. 


may go to a man who is not now in the public mind. 
et et 
A Marvel Indeed 

LaW-FAcrTorIigs in all the States are shutting down 
rather closer to schedule time than usual, this year. Strange 
to say there has not been much popular complaint against 
the Legislatures, at least there has not been as much as in 
past years. There has been less talk of “strike” bills, of 
political jobs, etc., than has been known in a long time, and 
it is astonishing to note how generally complimentary are the 
editorial notices of the adjourning bodies in the chief papers 
of the States. These are good signs, but just what they 
are signs of_one cannot tell. It may be that a wave of re- 
form has struck the legislators. It cannot be that there are 
no more corporations to hold up, or to injure at the bidding 


of other corporations. Maybe the general satisfaction with 
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the adjourning State Legislatures is due to a general ossifi- 
cation of conscience. Things are, possibly, tolerated and 
regarded as not so bad now, which, a few years ago, would 
have set the whole community protesting. Then, too, it is 
not unlikely that a great many people have grown tired of 
kicking and screeching about things that are done by legis- 
lators. Perhaps there is more in these later cynically 
supposititious reasons than in all the others, but whatever 
the reason, it is important to note the fact that there is a 
strange, almost an uncannily weird, agreement that the State 
Legislatures, generally, have not been as bad as their pre- 
decessors, as bad as they themselves were expected to be, 
and that, in the main, the country is not worse off as a re- 
sult of the sessions just brought to a close. Can it be that 
there’s something in the atmosphere of the new century to 
account for it? But an end to questioning. Enough to 
record such an agreeable innovation in the chronicling of 
the processes of popular government. 
et 
South Africa 

THE Boers are not yet beaten. The stories of a termi- 
nation of the war turn out to be pure inventions. The 
world is beginning to see that Great Britain is making no 
progress in subjugating the Dutchmen of South Africa. In 
the tales from London, that Botha and De Wet are trying to 
bring the war to an end, it is easy to discover the English 
wish that is father to the thought. While the Boers may 
not have succeeded, in Kruger’s phrase, in staggering 
humanity, it is clear that the cost is making England 
stagger most vertiginously along a very rocky road. And 
no observer of events can fail to note that all over the 
world England has suffered a loss of prestige which it will 
take her a long time to regain, if she ever regains it. She 
talks of more taxes on her own people to keep up the war 
against a people she set out to conquer in three weeks. 
She has to bow with meekness to the United States in the 
Nicaragua matter, because of her task in South Africa. 
She has to submit to Russian aggrandizement in China, 
because she cannot conquer the Boers. She is so deeply 
engaged with the little Republics that she cannot hold her 
trade, but must stand still and see it taken away by Germany 
and the United States. She must, in the face of this 
vanishing of trade, contemplate the dangerous experiment of 
taking more men from trade and manufacture for war, by 
the desperate device of conscription. The greatest Euro- 
pean nation is actually humbled in the dust by a handful of 
farmers in the South African hills. Empires are evanes- 
cent things. Power does not secure them durability. Nor 
does money. The mouse can not only help the lion out of 
a net; it can destroy him. Now more than ever, it seems 
to me, England should take to heart the noble strain of 
humility in Kipling’s “Recessional.” For she did forget— 
she did forget. 

se 
What Happened in Perseus 

THAT so-called new star in the constellation Perseus ha 
vanished. The astronomers are in doubt as to the nature 
of the thing that happened up there in the constellation 
They are certain that the new burst of light was 
not a new star. They think that the sudden flaming forth 
may have been due to the death rather than the birth of a 
planet. And then again they say that it may be a planet 
that has an enormous orbit and only shows up, in the place 
it appeared recently, at intervals of many years. How many 
other suppositions there may be to account for the sudden 
appearance and the equally sudden fading of the star, 
nobody but a professional astronomer cantell. Every great 
astronomer in the world has been interviewed upon the 
matter and not one of them has said anything indicating 
that he or his science knows what happened to produce a 
strange speck of light in a certain spot in the sky and put 
that light out again. An incident like this is one that 
brings us toa realization of the folly of talking as high- 
flown as we do about man’s knowledge. A _ world, a 
universe may have been born or wiped out or only tempor- 
arily eclipsed in the sky, but all the wisest of us can do is 
guess at it from the deductions we have made from other 


Perseus. 
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guesses and assumptions. And yet how sure we all are of 
things as far beyond our ken as the constellation Perseus, 
about the thing that comes to-morrow, about the thing that 
comes beyond the grave. It does us no harm to realize our 
ignorance now and then. It makes us less uncharitable 
to people we think to be more ignorant than ourselves. It 
makes us suspect that there is such a thing as scientific 
“only workable 


that some of our 


The more we think we know 


superstition and 
hypotheses” do not work. 
about sciences the more evident it is that we are depending 
on faith, and that faith in turn is depending on very human 
and therefore very fallible speculation as totruth. Science, 
as we have it, seems to be a god with feet of clay, like all 
the other gods we have been told were the real thing in 
gods, because they were, as the saying goes, “demonstrable.” 
The only God that is good and lasting and unshakeable from 
His throne is the God that is not “demonstrable,” scientifi- 
cally, but exists in our sub-conscious race-memory and is 
invisibly but omnipotently enthroned in the human heart 
and human brain. Science cannot tell us what caused the 
new star in Perseus, but something within us tells us that, 
whatever happened there, it happened somehow in accord 
with the design of some Power that “doeth all things well.” 
We must beware of setting up for ourselves a false god of 
Knowledge, and we must remember that our securest 
knowledge is, after all, very much of a hypothesis. The 
obliteration of a planet or a swarm of planets from our 
vision may teach us no more than this doubt of our own 
wisdom, but as we are here to make the best of what goes 
on around us, it is perhaps worth while that such a cataclysm 
should happen that we may be prevented from pinning our 
hopes too completely to our own foolish pride of mind. 
ze 
A Receiver for Democracy 

UNDOUBTEDLY the most statesmanlike suggestion that 
has been made in connection with National affairs is the 
one in the current issue of New York Life, to the effect that 
it would be well to appoint a receiver for the National 
Democracy. The party is pretty well bankrupt. It doesn’t 
know what its assets are, and its members are not agreed 
as to the value of most of those that are most plainly valu- 
able. The party’s liabilities are enormous. But it could 
meet them all in one election if the right man were put at 
the head of its affairs. This country needs an Opposition 
that will oppose something, and oppose the right things, 
and oppose them intelligently. Such an Opposition it has 
not had for four years, and the result is, that the unopposed 
party is in as bad a way, almost, as the party that should, 
but doesn’t, oppose. The Democratic party has been as 
badly off before, on one or two occasions, but it had a great 
many menin it at those times that held out hope of the 
party’s pulling itself together, and that hope was duly 
realized. Now, however, no man can act as reorganizer, 
but the one man who doesn’t want it reorganized. Mention 
the name of any Democrat but this one, and this one imme- 
diately proceeds to read the one mentioned out of the party. 
Look in the Commoner, if you can stand the strain, and 
make note of the fact that its editor has never a good word 
for any man of the Democratic persuasion who even 
approximates the dimensions of 
The editor of the Commoner is the party. 
no use for any man who 
He won’t give a free puff to anyone who stood by him 
in his two fights. It is not of record that he has said edi- 
torially a good word for any prominent man of his party, 
except the seven-minute Senator, Charlie Towne. The 
Commoner ignores men like Cleveland, Hoke Smith, 
Altgeld, Stone, Watterson, Francis, Ben Cable, Harrity, 
Vest. The Commoner believes there is no Democrat but its 
own editor and he is in position to knock any man that 
arises with a suggestion that all the people whodo not agree 
with the Republican party unite in opposition to that party. 
The Democratic party is afraid to act because it is not yet 
ready to do the thing which is gradually impressing itself 
upon its mind as the only thing todo. The party is not yet 
ready to throw over its late “gallant leader,” but it grows 
readier every day, when it sees that the leader is concerned 


a National figure. 
He has 


may possibly be a rival. 
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only with himself and his own domination and not with the 
The trouble with the Democratic 
it has been looking as a 


success of the party. 
party is that the man to whom 
leader never was a Democrat, and is not a Democrat to- 
day, but a Populist of the most pronounced type. That 
leader wants to hold the party to Populism. Therefore he 
has a bludgeon for every man who may possibly come to the 
front at the head of a movement to throw Populism over- 
board. But the alleged gallant leader will not last. In 
butting-in on the matter of the St. Louis Mayoralty he has 
made the same mistake he made when he-sacrificed Altgeld 
in a fight, in Chicago, on Carter Harrison. The fight he 
made on Chicago Democracy was excused on the theory that 
he was young, giddy and hot-blooded. His blast at Mr. 
Wells, the Democratic nominee for Mayor of St. Louis, is 
made in cold blood, with design to prevent the rank and file 
of the Democracy from supporting their own local ticket. 
The party will not stand for that. The party organization 
in every city and every State in the Union will resent it. 
They will resent it if Mr. Wells is elected. They will 
resent it more, in the rather improbable event of his defeat. 
The end of the man of the Platte is at hand. The Demo- 
Its ends are higher 
When any man sets 


cracy is bigger than any man in it. 
than the ends of any man’s ambition. 
himself up as greater than, and superior to, and wiser than 
the Democracy, his day is done. And the solar plexus blow 
that will “put him out” will be delivered, in any event, right 
here in St. Louis. Then ho for the receiver—to meet the 
party’s liabilities by realizing upon its immortal and price- 


less assets! 
Uncle Fuller. 
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SMASHING THE 400. 





A NEW YORK WOMAN ON MRS. PALMER’S SCHEME. 
RS. POTTER PALMER, according to the New 
M York World, is going to do the Carrie Nation act 
to the 400 of Gotham. She is “quietly engineer- 
ing the overthrow of the present recognized leaders of 
American Society.” 

It will be news to most of us that there are any recog- 
nized leaders of American Society, although there are people 
who think they recognize themselves as leaders, and think 
utter scorn of other people who think the same thought as 
to themselves. Mrs. Palmer, wife of the great Chicago 
hotel keeper, purposes first “to disrupt the New York 
coterie of upper fashion which have, in her opinion, 
assumed undue importance and latterly become very much 
mixed in character. This being done, she will unite the 
very flower of society people in all large cities of the United 
States and create, by this new selection, an American 
aristocracy, national instead of local, and more representa- 
tive than the present crowd.” 

In other words, Society being too much mixed, Mrs. 
Palmer will improve the mixture by mixing it still more. 
She will unite the flower of society people, but the flower 
will stand off and cry “front” at the hotel keeper’s wife, 
and ask her how she knows flower from weed. 

Mrs. Palmer hopes “to enlist on her side valuable influ- 
ences in the Central and Western States. Eastern million- 
aires have kept out some very eligible people. In fact, all 
the West has been held aloof, more or less, by the New 
York crowd. Now Chicago, St. Louis, the Pacific Coast 
will contribute some powertul members to this new aristoc- 
racy; let there be no mistaken notion tothe contrary. In 
New Orleans, too, and Baltimore, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Boston and many other places, there are not lacking 
families of immense wealth and smart culture who will 
follow the flag of rebellion under such a daring chieftain.” 

Now there’s richness for you. Imagine Boston women 
following the lead of a hotel-keeper’s wife. 
flamboyant Mrs. Palmer followed by the dames of Baltimore, 
of Philadelphia, of New Orleans, or even by the ladies of 
the old Creole families of St. Louis. As for Washington, 
society in Washington hasn’t any standards but office-hold- 
ing and “the dough.” The irreverent will cry, “rats.” All 


Imagine the 
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the world knows Mrs. Paimer for, perhaps, the most con- 
spicuously gauche of all the crop of parvenues, conspicuous 
even in Chicago, where society men come down to dinner in 
the evening in their shirt-sleeves. There’s more swellness 
and swiftness—in San Francisco than there ever was in 
Chicago, and the Palmers are looked down on by all the 
descendants of those who once dwelt on Nob Hill. San 
Francisco will not second Mrs. Palmer’s efforts, even though 
she have some very strong California connections. 

Mrs. Potter Palmer maintains that many of the 400 
would like to see her scheme succeed. “For one thing, the 
class known as ‘the Four Hundred’ needs a thorough re- 
vision; nowadays a microscope is really not needed to find 
many unbearably blemished members of that holy body.” 
This must refer to recent divorces and remarriages in 
Gotham, but, pshaw, divorce while you wait and remarriage 
at-the-drop-of-the-hat were “invented” in Chicago. Chi- 
cago Society, of which Mrs. Palmer is the leader, is the 
most crassly coarse, vulgar, ostentatious, pushing, ignorant, 
unrestrained, vicious and 


indelicate, uncouth, 


purulent society that was ever gathered together on the 


raucous, 


A Chicago reception is like a cane- 
A dance 
is like a free-and-easy. And Mrs. 
Palmer is distinguished from the mob only by her superla- 
The 


scheme under present consideration is a case in point. And 


face of this earth. 
rush. A dinner is like a ward-man’s blow-out. 


A soiree is a sore-eye. 
tiveness of codfish flavor in everything she attempts. 


from this source is to come the regeneration of American 
Society. Wouldn’t it dislocate you? 

Listen to what a backer of the Potter Palmer scheme 
has to say to a reporter upon this all-important matter: 
“Personally, I am on friendly terms with a delightful crowd 
of millionaires, some of whom are from San Francisco and 
They 
are mostly more intelligent—it seems to me, a real New 


some from Pittsburg, and others from elsewhere. 


Yorker—more liberal and more imaginative about spending 
their money than many of those whose dictates the so-called 
‘Four Hundred’ humbly obey. ‘This new set will not only 
take in some of the most desirable elements of the present 
400, but also let in plenty of ambitious new blood, plenty of 
jolly, nice people, burning to eclipse all records of lavish 
entertainments, people with unlimited wealth to back their 
claim to recognition.” 

That’s fine, isn’t it? 


Real New Yorkers are not intelligent in the Potter-Palmerian 


Intelligent as real New Yorkers! 
way. They don’t know lots of things—for instance, that 
there is such a person as Mrs. Potter Palmer on earth, or 
such a movement as this with which I am now dealing. I 
know New Yorkers know nothing west of Buffalo, accord- 
ing to the West. I know that New Yorkers are provincial in 
many ways. But then, we are not so provincial as to be 
led by the nose or to be jarred from our firm social bases 
by the onslaught of the Potter-Palmer push. Mrs. Palmer 
and her friends gird and gibe and jeer at our wealth, and 
yet they want people “with unlimtted wealth” in their new 
deal. 


tainments.” 


They “want” to eclipse all records in lavish enter- 
Now I submit that real society people in New 
York don’t think lavishness the first thing in entertaining. 
They think that the first thing is to make sure that they Will 
Lavish- 
It only commands the awe of the vulgar 


entertain their guests; that is, give them pleasure. 
ness is a bore. 
and the new. And I want to say, right here, that the lavish- 
ness we read about in the papers is all slop. The reporters 
or reportresses absolutely fake most of the stuff they print. 
They describe gowns never worn. They describe glories 
and gorgeosities that no one would tolerate. They describe 
the insides of houses that they never have entered. Ninety- 
nine and ninety-nine one-hundreths of the 400 stuff in the 
New York papers is pure invention, pure fake, pure lying. 
How 


So Society simply 


Why doesn’t New York society put a stop to it? 
can it? The papers don’t heed protest. 
pays no attention to the matter. It doesn’t care what is 
printed. It looks upon the society feature of journalism as 
it looks upon a garbage barrel. It’s a thing one passes and 
makes a point of not seeing. New York Society is not 
coarse and vulgar. It isthe newspapers that make it ap- 


pear so. New York wealthy folks are tired of lavishness. 
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What they are looking for, in the main, is simplicity, and 
they are decidedly “not guilty” of the things they are 
accused of in the line of ostentation—generally speaking. 
You’ll find the New York Society person much less affected 
than the society person of other cities. 

Mrs. Potter Palmer may be the one to regenerate and 
Here is a 
“Mrs. 
ambitious woman in Amer- 


re-organize American Society, but I doubt it. 
description of her by one of her intimate friends. 
Potter Palmer is the most 
ica. Since she tasted the sweets of real social prominence 
(that was at the time she was making that wonderfully 
clever marriage between Julia Grant and Prince Can- 
tacuzene) she has declared she would never be content un- 
I doubt if 


even such unchallenged position as that enjoyed to-day by 


til she had reached the top notch of eminence. 
Mrs. Astor would satisfy Mrs. Palmer. Her dream is to be 
known as the final arbiter of all that is select on the Ameri- 
can continent. She believes she is equipped for leadership 
by wealth, breeding and tact, and her scheme is quite in 
line with what I know of her. Of course Mrs. Palmer 
realizes (because she is shrewd and because she has had 
experience with the Newport crowd) that to attain that 
position a complete rearrangement of the social grouping 
will be necessary. Else she will never get there. Some 
irreconcilable elements will have to be forced out, and 
others brought in line, by cajolery or sheer bullying. She 
is ready to do a good deal of all that.” 


There you have the Society idea from. Chicago. 


“Cajolery!” “sheer bullying!” What is that but sycophancy 


and snobbery, bluntly synonymized? How well “cajolery” 
and “sheer bullying” accord with the other words, a 
few lines up this column, “breeding” and “tact.” It’s new to 
One 


When one admits that one has to 


a New Yorker that one has to “get there” in Society. 
is there, don’t you know? 
get there, one isn’t there, and it’s this “get there” that vul- 
garizes Society. Once give these “get there” folks a chance 
at Society and a swell function will look like a gathering of 
the lady-friends of the jockeys and book-makers and faro- 
dealers and lottery kings, with red dresses, hats like de- 
composed kaleidoscopes and diamonds as big as one of 
Steve Brodie’s “rocks.” That’s lavishness. Let us have a 
society of folks who are what Broadway and the Bowery 
call “wine buyers,” a society in which every man carries 
his “roll” in his trousers pocket with a rubber band around 
it, while the ladies carry their “bundles” in their stockings. 

Let us read further Mrs. Palmer’s friend’s “views” up- 
on this momentous matter. “It has been,” she says, “a 
stupid mistake of some Eastern snobs whose modest an- 
cestry is already three or four generations removed to be- 
lieve that they retain all the refinement in the land and 
enjoy a vested right to set up a wall around themselves and 
their doings. In our country the standards by which the 
highest society must judge the claim of new members to ad- 
mittance are simple—honesty, refinement and a fortune 
large enough to enable the claimant to keep up the most 


rapid gait.” 


Now really, does “refinement” go with “a rapid gait?” 
Do refined people let themselves go Gallagher? And is it 
any crime to know who your ancestors were for three or 
four generations removed? Is it any more of a crime than 
not to know your ancestors? And as for walling oneself 
off, isn’t that what those who are in with this rebellion want 
to do for themselves when they “get there?” Isn’t it more 
refined to hide oneself and one’s doings than to seek for 
notoriety? Iimagine so. But reserve and reticence, which 
have been for ages the mark of position and refinement, 
seem to have no charms at all to commend themselves to 
this Carrie Nation or this female Coxey who is leading 
another “army” against the enemy’s country. And one 
must be “honest” to be in Mrs. Palmer’s “high society.” 
Well, if you ever went up against the Palmer House rates 
in Chicago during a Knights Templar Conclave or a National 
Convention, you would never vote to pass the Palmers into 
the swell set on the score of honesty. 

Fact is, New York Society is the only Society that can 


be called American. It is not New Yorkish at all. The 


people who constitute it come from all over the country. 









They represent every section, every State, every city in the 
Union. They keep up their old relationships in the sec- 
tions, States and cities, and thus are in touch with the best 
New York Society, if the truth 
were known, is not concerned with itself so much as we 


Society of the country. 
may be led to believe. It is mostly trying to escape pub- 
licity. It is mostly nauseated and disgusted and bored by 
the manner in which it is misrepresented by the press, and 
only a person who judges Society by these press misrepre- 
sentations and not by contact with the people in Society, 
could be guilty of taking up in any seriousness any such 
project as the one mothered by Mrs. Potter Palmer and 
fathered by Mr. Pulitzer of the New York World. 

There are snobs in New York Society. There are 
people in New York Society who dearly love to be written 
of by “Cholly Knickerbocker,” in the Journal, by the 
“Nelly Blys” of the World, by the “Saunterer” in Town 
Topics,—no matter how insultingly and contemptuously they 
may be written about—but the great majority of New York 
Society people are modest and decent and tasteful and their 
main effort in life is the endeavor to escape from the dis- 
gusting and silly publicity that isthrust at them to such an 
extent that they scarce can go to the bath-room without 
finding a servant spying on them for something to sell in the 
The 
things that New York Society least likes are the things that 
seem to have infatuated people like Mrs. Palmer. 


way of description to some enterprising journal. 


And it only goes to show that the degeneration of the 
country, the craze for an aristocracy, the itch for notoriety 
The West 
especially, is being corrupted in ideals of manners and 


is fostered and furthered by a depraved press. 


customs and dignity by the constant, false, malicious, vul- 
garization of people and their doings by this depraved press. 
Good people in the West are made to hate the East by the 
lying stories about Eastern people’s doings. Foolish people 
—like Mrs. Palmer—are led to believe that the way to be in 
“good form” is to do what the newspapers lyingly say Eastern 
Society people do. Real Society people are very little in 
the newspapers anywhere, and if they are featured it may 
be depended upon it is against their consent or even their 
knowledge. But it’s easy to hold up some one who wants to 
“get there,” for a thousand or two, for a flaring write up, 
after you have published a ghastly fake about some two or 
That’s the secret 
of all this Mrs. Potter Palmer gaucherie—poor lady. 
A New York Woman. 
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AMY LESLIE’S BOOK. 


three people whose position is assured. 








SOME CHICAGO INCENSE FOR SOME MERE PLAYERS. 
OTHING, as a recent genius remarked, succeeds like 

N excess. It is one of the most observed laws of our 
American theater that to say a thing once is in- 
sufficient; repetition, and again repetition, is the only 
hammer to drive a point into an audience. Upon a similar 
formula the writings of Miss Amy Leslie, touching our 
drama, seem7founded. Certainly there is, in all our library 
bearing upon the native theater, nothing to approach the 
exuberance in Miss Leslie’s book, “Some Players,” 
(H. S. Stone, Chicago,) just as, for many years, there has 
been nothing in our newspaper criticism of the theater at 
all equal to the articles from which this book is made. Our 
literature of the stage, especially in the department of 
criticism, is meagre enough. We have the volumes of Mr. 
William Winter, Mr. Hutton and Mr. Matthews. Other- 
wise there is much matter that is from_ prejudiced sources 
behind the footlights, savoring of personal experience 
rather than properly balanced judgment. A book of 
supreme value is Mr. Chas. F. Nirdlinger’s “Masques and 
Mummers,” fine in it style and unfettered in its censorious- 
ness. It is to this, the most recent of our books upon the 
theatre, that the Leslie volume is most strikingly in con- 
trast. Mr. Nirdlinger suppressed, wherever possible, the 
personality and the player. He went to the length of 
arguing, in a deliciously subtle essay, for anonymity in the 
theater. Rather than mention players, where the demands 
of art and the theater were best served by mentioning only 
the author and the play, Mr. Nirdlinger frequently symbol- 
ized actors and actresses by the obliterating dash. Miss 








Leslie is all for the players. The play and the author 
fade into darkness before the brilliant glare she throws up- 
on the attributes of “Some Players.” Her book, were it 
not for the unique personal touch she gives it, would rank 
merely with the monographs in appreciation of certain 
players that our shelves already hold, such as the Dithmar 
book on Drew, the Clement Scott pages on Ellen Terry, 
and others, more of the mere “Who’s Who” style. But to 
separate the Leslie manner from the Leslie book is to take 
Hamlet out of the play. For never in any age has there 
been a lava-stream of such adjectives, a gush of such 
force, an equally volcanic emission of superlatives as are at 
command of Amy Leslie. Chicago has long been ac- 
customed to the fire-works with which Miss Leslie ushers 
in almost each evening of the year, discussing the play—or 
rather the player,—of the night before. Nothing, not even 
the most meershaumy froth that passes, in some New York 
newspapers, for dramatic criticism, has ever approached the 
fluency of this Chicago writer. 

In a book, however, pages composed of excess and con- 
stantly repeated superlatives needs must pall. To write 
with equal excitement about a Booth one night, and a Walter 
Jones the next, may pass in a newspaper, for the same 
people seldom read the same column night after night; but 
in a book the neighborhood of such subjects becomes pain- 
fulto the point of ridicule. The bare fact is that this 
writer has no sense of proportion. She flings three super- 
latives at her every noun, and she gushes as much praise 
upon a “Charlie” Ross as upon a Richard Mansfield. Her 
exuberances defeat themselves. When we have read the 
same terms of “unique,” “unusual” “exceptionally brilliant” 
and the like, bestowed upon every one of her “players,” even 
the dullest of us must feel that these appreciations have less 
than no worth. It is not the opinions of Miss Leslie that 
matter; she does not allow them to matter; she seems to 
have made up her mind that her book shall be a monument 
in eulogy of everybody now on the American stage. 
Reticence, proportion, balance, are all strangers to her. 
Each essay is the fervid gush of a perfervid woman, intent 
upon outdoing all records in the space-annihilating line. 
You may take any page in this book and improve it by 
cutting out the adjectives. Were we to believe this critic 
every player must be a genius, and in every one burn the 
most magnificent fires of temperament, individuality and 
genius. “It matters little what the play may be; she is 
there, and her marvelous illuming individuality pervades 
and supersedes every other consideration.” Thus we find 
it written of one actress, and thus, in other equally volcanic 
phrases, may we find it of every other actor and actress 
for whom this book of over six hundred pages has been 
written. It is a just estimate of the manner of person Miss 
Leslie is, that in arranging her newspaper articles for book- 
form she has cut out not one adjective, not one extravagance. 
Her every goose remains not merely a swan, but a bird of 
Paradise. She can write of a certain actress that “no one 
woman has contributed such wealth of intellectual and 
spiritual endeavor to contemporaneous history,” a statement 
which may surprise the eulogists of the late Queen of 
England, of Miss Florence Nightingale, and others. Her 
world, in fine, is sheerly and absolutely a stage, in more 
than the Shakespearean sense, in a sense as amusing as 
that of Jules Claretie’s delightful “Brichanteau.” The ex- 
planation is not far to seek. Miss Leslie has herself been 
a player. She remains, in her attitude toward the theatre, 
a player still. The players are the heroes and heroines of 
her world; the play matters nothing; she will do what she 
can to have the general public see it in that light. 

If the bitter truth be acknowledged, does not the play- 
going-public, after all, see the theatre just as Miss Leslie 
sees it? The theatre is a place where such and such play- 
ers hold forth; all else does not matter. Therefore, one 
may as well make up one’s mind to the chance of this book 
pleasing far more generally than books really and justly 
critical have pleased. Miss Leslie is not a critic. She isa 
eulogist endowed with an unprecedented facility in adjec- 
tives, an entire absence of logic, anda passion to make 
each player outshine, in possession of “unique personality,” 
the last one. Were she a critic she could not devote all of 
twenty-four pages to Beerbohm Tree; only five to James 
Herne. 

Let it be admitted, however, that the author of “Some 
Players” nowhere pretends to eminence asa critic. She 
expends all her language in eulogy; she repeats the good 
points of her pets a hundred times; but she does not dog- 
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matize in the learned critical, manner. She merely ef- 
fervesces in a Niagara-stream that must be the envy of all 
paid press agents. The value of her book, finally, is mere- 
ly in its occasional touch of reminiscence, of personal in- 
timacy, of anecdote. Setting aside altogether her exagger- 
ations anent temperament and personalities, individualities, 
and what not—words the just efficacy of which she sullies 
by her slipshod abuse—we may find some points of value 
in “Some Players” as a repository of much that has been 
fabled about the passing stage favorites of the day. Where- 
ever either logic, judgment or fact are concerned, the book 
is useless. Published with the date 1901 it refers to 
“Henry V” as merely an intention of Mr. Mansfield’s, and 
to the late Mr. Augustin Daly as in the present tense. 
When she comes to the pedigrees and origins of her play- 
ers Miss Leslie wanders off into a fairyland all her own; 
she gilds the hovel and makes of last century’s barn a 
palace. Yet her reminiscences and her anecdotes are in- 
dubitably amising. She has been familiar with these folk 
and she has, like the generality of those, no reticences. She 


‘prattles on blithely and abundantly, and out of some of 


that abundance one may occasionally harvest a smile. She 
is hardly ever accurate, yet she is as much the historian as 
her subjects deserve. The least conscientious editor would 
have made her book three hundred rather than six hundred 
pages. The book would have gained immeasurably; one 
might have been able to readit without laughing at pas- 
sages that Miss Leslie intended as impressive. Yet, with 
this editing, it would not have been the curious witness to 
feminine unrestraint that it now is; it would not have com- 
pletely typified the gush and mush of all the matinee-in- 
tellects inthe land; it would not have stood forthe Amer- 
ican girl’s idea of mummer-worship. 

To the written “personal sketches,” as_the author has it, 
are added a number of finely reproduced portraits, most of 
them affectionately inscribed to Miss Leslie by the players 
themselves. It is all very pleasant. It makes for the enter- 
tainment of those who like prattle, intimate gossip and 
amusing stories about their specially worshiped mummers. 
It marks, in the library of our theatre, a writer who abused 
the adjective as one hopes it has never been and never 
again will be abused. It ispretty. But it is art only in the 
sense that it is not true. Its service to the American 
theatre is an undiscoverable quantity. 

Percival Pollard. 
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THE FREEMASONRY OF POETRY. 


A BOND OF SPIRITUAL KINSHIP. 





men together. What is it that makes us feel at once 

that we are akin, that we have a common origin, a 
common destiny, the same inner affiliations? It is not race, 
it is not language, it is not even Church or family. How 
easily a man glides away from fellowship with his brother 
after the flesh to find in some stranger a spiritual relation- 
ship not afforded by his own family! For how many years 
one may sit under the same roof in church, listening to the 
same psalms and sermons with others whose inner thoughts 
move in an orb quite other than one’s own! It is true that 
every mortal, in asense, dwells alone; that an invisible 
circle surrounds his soul beyond which none but the 
Supreme Soul penetrates. But while this is the case with 
all of us, there are some influences which bring souls en 
rapport with an immediate and irresistible power; chief of 
these influences being music and poetry. Religion does 
this, it is true, and it has thus been defined as the power 
which binds; but from our point of view poetry is religion. 
It isso, as being a glimpse into the ideal world of the soul, 
the world where the heavenly patterns are laid up; and 
therefore it isthat Shelley calls the poet the “unacknowl- 
edged legislator of the world,” for he sees not only that 
which is, but that which is to come. 

We think first that all poets have a spiritual kinship. 
They differ greatly in form, each is moulded by the pressure 
of his age, by the form and body of the time, but they are 
united far more than they are divided. We take up suc- 
cessively Shakespeare, Pope, Wordsworth, and Browning, 
and superficially, perhaps, we see little in common, for we 
are in an analytic frame of mind and on the look-out for 
differences. Butin the first place we find, if we look more 
closely, that all are interested in man and in the higher 
aspects of man’s life. “Whata wonderful piece of work is 


| T is a problem with many as to what shall really bind 
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man,” exclaims Hamlet, and Pope follows with an “Essay 
on Man,” while Wordsworth discourses on “man, on nature, 
and on human life,” and Browning devotes himself entirely 


to a portrayal of the human soul. The poet in every case 
is engaged on the same theme. In the second place, 
differing in many ways in treatment, the poet always views 
man, as the philosophers say, “under the form of eternity.” 
He is not cheated by appearances, he looks beneath and 
beyond the secular fact, the momentary spectacle. With 
Shirley he sees that— 

“The glories of our birth and state 

Are shadows, not substantial things.”’ 

He is not to be put off by the talk of the hour. His vision 
cannot be dimmed by the mists of every-day existence. 
Every poet is a poet in virtue not only of his gift of song, 
but also of that direct vision which enables him to pene- 
trate to the centre and see things more or less as the 
Creator sees them. Even while the empurpled victor rides 
in triumph through the applause of the throng, the poet’s 
gaze sees on him the pale shadow of death, and his voice 
whispers in his ear, “Thou, too, art but a man.” It is idle 
to discuss the question whether poetry is ethical; of course 
it is, and no poetry more so than English. From Cedmon 
to Tennyson, our poetry breathes a moral influence which 
unites all our poets, sundered though they be in time, 
metre, manner, or special feeling. They are all seers, for 
they are all exponents of deep moral power, and this fact 
gives to English poetry a grandeur of moral unity. This 
unity, too, is organic, for the influence of one age has been 
transmitted to the next or the next after, so that we can- 
not dissociate Dryden from Milton, or Pope from Dryden, 
or Cowper from Pope, or Wordsworth from Cowper, or 
Keats from Wordsworth, or Tennyson from Keats. The 
relation is not formal but vital, the spiritual unity is not 
only ideal but very real. 

It is remarkable, too, how close is the relation of poets 
in different lands to one another. The essential motives of 
inspiration are of course the same, and perhaps there is 
an added joy in finding a response to one’s inner thought 
from a writer in another land and clime whose face one 
has never seen. One can never forget the impulse given 
by Italy to the English poetry of the fourteenth century, so 
joyously received, so ennobled inthe borrowing. One feels 
the inherent value of the poetry of Scott, Burns, and Byron 
the more because it appealed to Goethe. How finely the 
German genius assimilated the Shakespearian drama, thus 
revealing the unity of the higher mind of England and 
Germany. It is, indeed, a fact that the truth seems to us 
the more true when it is seized on and appropriated by an- 
other soul. The new truth becomes an organic bond 
cementing those whom no other tie could bind. When the 
Germans perceived the immense spiritual value of the 
Shakespearian drama, a firmer common tissue was evolved 
between German and Englishman than could ever have 
been constructed by the diplomacy of Chatham or of 
Frederick. If Homer was a common bond for the Greeks, 
if Virgil was a rallying centre for the citizens of the 
Roman Empire, the great literature of the modern world 
will have its effect in evolving a certain world-harmony. 
Wordsworth in his noble language appealed to Englishmen 
as “speaking the tongue that Shakespeare spake,” and as 
holding the “faith and morals that Milton held.” It is the 
essential spiritual unity underlying not only Shakespeare 
and Milton, but all great poets—the faith in justice, truth, 
humanity, and God—which will make all elect souls akin. 

For, consider how a common interest in some great poet 
unites individuals who have never even met before. To 
indicate one’s interest in a mathematical problem may bring 
two men together in a special way, but it has no effect on 
their inner nature. Even acommon interest in theology 
has not,—nay, it often unhappily has a tendency to pro- 
duce quarrel and separation. But let a man quote Dante’s 
“In sua voluntade e nostra pace,” or Wordsworth’s “One im- 
pulse from a vernal wood,” or Shakespeare’s “Ripeness is 
all,” and his neighbor, whom he knows not, instantly feels 
as though, in the midst of the roaring sea of life, a line 
were thrown out to him amid the billows, and a friendly 
hand stretched forth. A tie has been formed, a new re- 
lationship knit, a spiritual unity found, a new zest imparted 
to life. Nothing is more real than this potent influence of 
poetry in binding together souls, in introducing us, so to 
speak, to one another, and making us glad in one another’s 
companionship. Eating, living, talking, even worshiping 
together, will not accomplish this, but the one divine line 
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of genius will. It unlocks the fountains of each heart, and 
the streams commingle; each knows immediately the com- 
mon source and destiny of both. The poet is not only the 
world’s legislator, he provides the world’s strongest spiritual 
bond. A freemasonry exists the world over between all 
who love and reverence the great poets. 
The London Spectator. 
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THE GREAT GOD, BUSINESS. 


WORSE THAN THE CARTHAGINIAN MOLOCH. 





heartening croaker in that famous city of beans and 

intellectuality,—Boston. His name is Arthur A. 
Maxwell, by profession a lawyer, of excellent standing and 
ability. He is also a City Councilor, and prominently con- 
nected with the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railway 
Co. Ina recently delivered speech, he presented the dark 
side of modern life and conditions in such a dismal light, 
that his words attracted considerable attention, and were 
lengthily commented upon in Eastern papers. His talk 
was of a kind that is seldom heard. 

Inter alia, he is credited with the following remarks: 
“In order to arrive at an understanding of the temptations 
of business, I wish to bring before your minds, as clearly as 
I may, certain characteristics ‘strikingly present in the 
business world of to-day. I use the word strikingly ad- 
visedly, for the characteristics of which I shall speak are 
such as are not only to be seen and known, but often pain- 
fully felt. The first characteristic to be noted is the 
selfishness of business. Business to-day is a fight of every 
man for himself. There is no friendship in business, no 
brotherhood, no room for thought of others’ interests. Its 
law is for each to pursue his own interest. The race is to 
the strong, the weaker goes tothe wall. Business shirks 
and evades its just burdens and responsibilities. It will 
not pay its fair share of the taxes; eludes the tax-gatherer, 
if possible. To do this, it changes its form, it betakes 
itself from one state to another, does everything, anything, 
except pay up; imposing at the same time its burdens 
upon others, and increasing the burdens which others have 


i is a Jeremiah, a confirmed pessimist, a dis- 


naturally to bear. 

“Business devours our forests, takes possession of our 
streams, swallows up the public highways, steals public 
franchises and special privileges, corners the very neces- 
saries of life and makes a famine in order that it may make 
for itself inordinate profits. 

“Protect me, says this incarnate selfishness to the Govern- 
ment, in order that I may pay higher wages to the laboring 
man. Infamous liar! What does it care about the labor- 
ing man, except to get all it can out of him, for the lowest 
possible wages? It is like the wolf asking protection from 
the sheep. In the bright lexicon of business, protection 
means unlimited profits. Tariffs, franchises, privileges, 
the necessities of mankind;—all these are but instrument- 
alities for feeding the selfish rapacity of business. It with- 
holds from the laborer that which equitably is his due. Now 
and then you hear of an exception which proves the rule. 

“The recent act of a St. Louis business man was heralded 
all over the country. Atthe end of the year he computed 
what was a fair return upon his business, providing a liberal 
percentage of interest upon the capital invested, ari allow- 
ance for depreciation of plant,a payment to surplus account, 
and after deducting these sums from the profits he divided 
the balance among his employes. From the true business 
standpoint, he must be a subject for a lunatic asylum. 

“Another characteristic is the tyranny of business. 
These are the days of Napoleons of finance and Cesars of 
commercialism. Our ideal business men are not mere 
captains of industry. They are generals, commanders-in- 
chief, who plan their campaigns for the conquest, not of 
villages, but of whole provinces, of industry. They open 
up or shut down mines, furnaces, factories, as it suits their 
whim or interest, and employ or discharge an army of men 
according as it is money in their pocket or not. Neither 
pity nor mercy has any place inthe economy of their lives, 
The golden rule has for them not even the substance of an 
iridescent dream, and that poor, pitiful maxim, ‘live and 
let live,’ belongs to an age long since extinct. It is diffi- 
cult to make language do jus:ice tothe facts. You have 
heard of the American Ice Co., formed to control the sale 
of one of the greatest of life’s necessities,—ice. What did 

t doin New York City last summer? Taking advantage 
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of docking and other facilities and privileges of an exclu- 
sive character, and having in its possession nearly the en- 
tire supply of ice available, it doubled the price, an extor- 
tionate increase, yielding immense profits, and it laid its 
burdens most heavily on the poor, the sick and the helpless, 
upon fever-stricken patients, upon infants and those who 
from their poverty were unable to escape the taint of tene- 
ment-house surroundings. 

“That is the modern Judas way of carrying the bag and 
bearing what is put therein. Nay, but, it is asked, how is 
this an unfair advantage? Has not the man who has 
worked for the money a right to use it as best he can? No, 
in this respect, money is now exactly what mountain pro- 
montories over public roads were in olden times. The 
barons fought for them fairly; the cunningest and strongest 
got them; they fortified them, and made every one who 
passed below pay toll. Well, capital is now exactly what 
crags were then. Men fight fairly, we will grant so much 
though it is more than we ought, for their money, but once 
having got it, the fortified millionaire can make everybody 
who passes below pay toll to his million, and build another 
tower of his money-castle. And I tell you, the poor 
travelers by the roadside suffer now quite as much from 
the bag-baron as ever they did from the crag-baron. 

“An additional characteristic is the low aims and stand- 
ards of modern business. The first duty of business is ‘to 
geton.’ That isto say, get on somebody’s back, like the 
old man of the sea. ‘Get money,’ is the paternal injunc- 
tion of the business world; honestly, if you can, but get 
money. ‘I shall be perfectly satisfied with you,’ said a 
great business genius to his son, ‘if you will only always go 
to bed at night worth more than when you got up in the 
morning!’ Such is business in some of its characteristics. 
Besides, it has grown so great, so gigantic are its propor- 
tions, that it seems at times to be the whole thing, with its 
thousands of millions of exports per annum, and its hun- 
dreds of millions of imports; with its billion-dollar capital 
stock corporations, and its steamship and railroad lines en- 
circling the round earth as with a finely-woven net. Itisa 
monster that hath grown so great that it doth bestride this 
narrow earth like a Colossus, and we petty men walk un- 
der its huge legs, and peep about_to find ourselves such 
places as we may. 

“Over against these aspects of business, place human 
nature,—weak, struggling, human nature, with its love of 
self and self-indulgence; with its ambitions, appetites and 
passions.” 

If Mr. Maxwell’s liver is not out of order, he must be 
afflicted with deep-seated pessimism, of a kind that can 
never be eradicated, and that cannot see any good in any- 
thing. Some of his remarks are undoubtedly true and 
based on facts, but his sweeping condemnation of every- 
thing that characterizes modern life and civilization is pre- 
suming too much tobe true. Life and business at the 
present day are, undoubtedly, not different materially, in 
essential, underlying principles, from what they were cen- 
turies or thousands of years ago. It is still the same old 
world, the same old humanity, which we laugh and cry 
over. Francis A. Huter, 
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GOING TO A FUNCTION. 





THE OVERTURE TO A LOVELY EVENING. 





DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 


ME. JANBOIS, forty-nine 
M M. JANBOIS, fifty-eight 
EUGENIE JANBOIS, twenty-six. 


SCENE: The home of the Janbois. An apartment on the 
fourth floor, rue de Babylone. Time: Half-past nine in the 
evening in Winter. M. Janbois, Mme. Janbois and Mlle. Eugenie 
Janbois are dressing to go out. 

JANBOIS (entering his wife’s room. He has dress trousers 
on, but no waistcoat or coat.) Damn! 

MaDaME. I wish you wouldn’t use such language 





dear. 
JANBOIS. It’s disguSting! 
MADAME. What’s the matter now? 
JanBoIS. That confounded laundress makes my collars 


more limp than ever. I can’t go out in a thing like this! 
(holds out collar) Haven’t I told you a hundred times that I 
want them as hard as iron? 

MADAME (calmly). That’s what I always tell her. 


JANBOIS. Well, get rid of her and find someone else. 

MADAME. Oh, nonsense! I’d never find another as 
good in doing up my handkerchiefs and underwear. 

JANBOIS (growling). [Oh, of course my collars don’t 
matter (gives acry.) Oh, Lord! How my shoes pinch me! 

MADAME. What’s the matter with you lately! You 
are always complaining. Do you suppose I am any more 
comfortable in these ball slippers? 

JANBOIS. I know what it is. These patent-leathers 
always were too tight. I bought them six years ago and 
they are still as good as new for the very good reason that 
I have not been able to wear them. 

MaDAME. That’s because we go out so rarely. 

JANBOIS. We go out as often as we’re invited. They 
hurt at the big toe. I’ve often thought that my feet must 
be growing. 


MaDAME. Go and dress yourself, instead of talking 
nonsense. 

JANBOIS. We've plenty of time. It’s only nine 
o’clock. 

MADAME. I don’t want to get there late. I want to be 


in time to secure a good seat for the whole evening so as 
not to be obliged to sit in a doorway all night. 

JANBOIS. Oh, don’t worry. We’ll get there all right. 
I’ll be the one to stand in the doorway until three o’clock in 
the morning. 

MADAME. Besides, we must think of Eugenie. She 
must get there some time before the dancing begins, so 
people can see her a little. You know she’s not a bad-look- 
ing girl, when she takes pains to look nice. 


JANBOIS. She reminds me of you at times. 

MaDaME. She has your nose. 

JANBOIS. Yes, but she’s an attractive looking girl all 
the same. 

MADAME. Of course she is. So was I, when I was a 
girl. But its high time we got her off. She’s nearly 


twenty-seven, and she looks it. 


JANBOIS. Not at night. 

MADAME. Oh, yes she does, my dear. What do you 
know? The trouble is she has no idea how to dress 
properly. I have to look after her pretty closely. 

JANBOIS. Well, you look after her. I’ll go and look 


for a collar I can wear. 
(Passes into his own room.) 


MADAME. Nini! 

EUGENIE. (from another room). Yes, mamma? 
MADAME. Come here, queenie. 

EUGENIE. What? 


( EUGENIE appears in her petticoat, her hair only half dressed, 
and holding her comb in her hand.) 


MADAME. Listen, darling. What do you think I had 
better wearin my hair? My crescent, or the bird? 
EUGENIE. Oh, the crescent is perfectly lovely, and 


you look too sweet for anything with that jet bird. 


MADAME. I know, but I can’t wear them both. 

EUGENIE. How would it do to perch the bird on the 
crescent? 

MADAME. Nonsense, I’d look like a ballet girl. 

EUGENIE. What dress are you going to wear? 

MADAME. Whata question! My green with the white 


lace to be sure. You know perfectly well that it is the 
only one that I have. Your father has never been in a 
position to let me have two evening dresses at the same 
time, my dear. However, it does not matter about me. 
You are the one to look after. We only go out for your 


sake. 

EUGENIE. Oh, mamma! 

MADAME. Of course, so you can finda husband. Now, 
to-night, do see what you can do. Try your best to catch 
someone. 

EUGENIE. You know I do all I can. 

MADAME. Remember, you are getting on. You’ll soon 


be twenty-seven. 

EuGENIE (fearfully). I was only twenty-six last January. 
There are many girls older than I who are not yet married. 

MapDaME. I know, but that is no reason why you 
should not do all you can. 

EUGENIE. I’m sure no girl could do more thanI do. I 
can’t do anything if the men won’t ask me. 

MADAME (soothingly). Well, come dear, kiss me. I 
know you are doing your best. (EUGENIE goes to kiss her). 
Don’t come too close. You will take all my powder off. 
Well, hope for the best. Perhaps something will turn up 
to-night. One single soirée is sometimes enough. I knew 
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Ladies’ Waists. 


5,000 new Spring Silk Waists go on sale this week. 
The best fitting waist that money can buy. 
Taffeta Silk Waists, all shades 
Peau de Soie Silk Waists, all shades ........ $5.00 and up 
Louisine Silk Waists—beauties ....... 
Ching Gili: Watets:........<:32s....... 
Crepe de Chine Silk Waists.. ..... ..........-. 
Mercerized self-colored Polka Dot Waists. $3.28 and up 
Wash Waists, th ousands to select from 


For $15.0 


A Stylish Foulard Silk Dress 


STYLISH, PERFECT FITTING 
Spring Suits and Coats. 


Not a garment is offered tor sale in our Cloak or Suit Department that does not come up to the 
Standard of Quality with which the name of 


IS IDENTIFIED. 





QUITS 


$3.50 and up 


.. $5.00 and up 
weve eeee----- GBB.OO and up 
$9.50 andup 
by an 


.... §Oc and up 





A Splendid Offer. 





Choice of a lot of new Foulard 
Silk Dresses, made in the very 
latest styles, trimmed with white satin, Russian 
lace and tinsel braids; colors: tan, green, blue, 
red; all sizes; don’t fail to avail yourselves of this 
special offer. 





as Above for $15.00 | 


B. NUGENT & BRO. DRY GOODS CO., Broadway, Washington Avenue and St. Charles Street. 


Tailor-Made Suits, Prices from $10 to $75. 
For $16.75 


ing and deep knife pleated ruffle—full graduated flounce skirt— 
collarless jacket and a wide band of finely stitched taffeta silk all 
around both Jacket and Skirt—colors are black, gray, brown, 
castor—sizes 32 to 38 bust. 


For $18.75 


dip front shapes; flare and flounce skirts, all new shades of 
cloths, and perfect in every detail. 


For $29.5 


for which orders were taken at $50.00, $60.00 and $75.00 


a new style Eton Suit of all-wool Venetian Cloth, 
Taffeta Silk lined throughout, with drop skirt lin- 


Choice of 6 styles of Eton and Blouse Suits, both 
with vests and revere effects, and with the new 


$31.50, $35.00 and $43.75 a line of tallor-made 
suits that are identically the same as shown here 
Eastern concern a short time ago at one of our hotels, and 


Separate Skirts 
From $2.50 Upwards. 


Cloth Skirts, Silk Skirts. Peau de Soie Skirts, Net Skirts, 
Lace Skirts, Etamine Cloth Skirts, Skirts of Nun’s Veil- 
ing, of Crepe de Chine and Silk Poplin—Skirts that fit 
and hang as they ought to—not merely so much good 
material spoiled and botched in the making, merely made 
for the price—but skirts that you look well in and feel 
p roud to wear, for, asevery well-dressed woman knows, 
the skirt is by far the most important part of the costume. 
Prices, $55.00, $47.50, $35.00, $29.75, $25.00, $18.50, $15.00, 
$10.00. $7.50, $5.00 and $2.50, 











I’d marry your father the first day I met him. I was told 
he was a young man who hada brilliant future in store, and 
that one day he would be very wealthy (sighs). But we are 
still waiting for the wealth and the brilliant future is getting 
further behind us every day. 


EUGENIE. Poor papa! We love him all the same. 

MADAME. Oh, I’m not disparaging your father, my 
dear. He is a good husband and a clever man in his way. 

EUGENIE. He has a lovely office at the ministry and he 


has the legion of honor. 


MADAME. Oh, every one has that nowadays 

EUGENIE. I’m very proud of papa. 

MADAME. Iam too, of course. And he’s so proud of 
me, poor man. He appreciates that he couldn’t get along 
without me. Ah, if you two had not me to look after every- 


thing, I don’t know what would become of you. Pass me 
that tape measure. It’s there behind you. It’s near my 
dress shields. (EUGENIE finds it). That’s it. Now see 


how much I measure around the waist. (EUGENIE measures 


her mother's waist). How much? 


EUGENIE. Twenty-nine inches! 

MADAME. I’m glad to hear it. I’m getting thinner. 
(Enter JANBOIS. ) 

JANBOIS. Well, are you fixing up Eugenie? 4 

MADAME. Yes, she’ll be all right. (70 EUGENIE.) 


Go quickly and putonyour gown. (Calls her back). What 
have you been doing with your comb, child, to put it in such 
a state? Have you been hammering nails with it? 
EuGENIE. No, mamma. But my hair is so long and 
thick that it gets entangled in the comb and breaks the 


teeth. 


MADAME. Long and thick indeed! And isn’t my hair 
long andthick. My comb is certainly not like that. 
JANBOIS. Well, it’s different with you, dear. Eugenie’s 


hair is her own, not a false piece like yours. 
MapaME. I wish, Edmond, you would not meddle 
when we are dressing. How can you expect us to get 


ready? (EUGENIE goes toher room.) False indeed! Of 


course, I have not the same hair asa young girl. You 
remember how thick my hair used to be. Now I’m more 
than forty, but that is no reason why you should humiliate 
me before daughter. 


JANBOIS. Don’t be silly. 

MADAME. Go away and let me dress. 

JANBOIS. Can’t you dress before me? 

MADAME. No, I am going to keep more to myself in 
future. I see I have made a mistake to let you see me any- 
how. 

JANBOIS. How ridiculous you are! DoI stand on 


ceremony with you, ever since I began wearing flannel belts 
and stopped putting perfume on my handkerchief? Come, 
put on your green dress. I’ll go and put on my coat. 
( Turns round at the door). SupposeI wear my old one? 
MADAME. No! No! Your new one. 
JANBOIS. Allright. Don’t get excited. I'll wear the 
I only thought it would save tke other. 


(He exits.) 
She ts all dressed and charming, although 
somewhat dumpy. ) 


new one. 


( EUGENIE enters. 


EUGENIE. I’m ready mamma, Do I look nice? 

MADAME. I’ll look at you presently. Your father has 
delayed me dreadfully. 

EUGENIE. Shall I help you? 

MADAME. Yes, get my gloves out. See if the buttons 
are all right. And get my fan. And my handkerchief and 
bracelet. 

EuGENIE. Your big serpent? 
MADAME. Yes. (Sighs). Ah, my poor child, you little 


know all the trouble you cause us. 
( She finishes making her toilette feverishly, putting on the green 
dress with white lace which crackles like stiff paper. 
JANBOIS (entering). Are you both ready? 


MADAME. We shan’t be if you come in here every 
minute worrying us. 

JANBOIS. I’m not saying a word. 

EUGENIE. How nice you look papa! 


MADAME. Let melookat him! The redribbonin your 
buttonhole is too big. 

JANBOIS. The buttonhole was not small enough for the 
little one. I’d lose it. 


It looks mili- 


EUGENIE. I don’t mind a large ribbon. 
tary. 
MADAME. Nonsense! Your father looks as if he were 


leading the cotillion. By the bye, you’ll dance the cotillion 


to-night, do you hear? 


EUGENIE. Yes, mamma. 
MADAME. And try and get the son to invite you. 
EUGENIE. Oh, mamma! 

MADAME. I'll help you and you do all you can yourself. 


You are not a bad waltzer. Try and get the son to ask you 


for a waltz. I think he rather fancies you. 

EUGENIE. But— 

MADAME. There now. I’m ready! Edmond! 

JANBOIS. Yes, dear? 

MADAME. Have you the front door key? 

JANBOIS. Yes. 

MADAME. And the candle for downstairs? 

JANBOIS. Yes. 

MaDaME. And thirty-five sous for a cab? 

JANBOIS. Yes. 

MADAME. We'll try and get some one there todrive us 
home. Put my fan in your pocket and try not to smash it. 


JANBOIS. Don’t be afraid. 

MADAME ((o her daughter.) Nini, did you tell the girl to 
put on the table the rest of the chicken and the salad in case 
we’re hungry when we come in? 

EUGENIE. Yes, mamma. 

MADAME. Let’s gothen! (The servant appears) Look 
after the fire, Jane, and don’t forget to put a hot bottle in 
my bed. 

SERVANT. Very well, madame. 

( The door leading on to the staircase is open.) 

MADAME (fo her husband). You go first, Edmond. 
at least if you fall. 


So, 


From the Parisian Illustrated Review. 
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THE WESTMINISTER CONFESSION. 


To the Editor of the Mirro 

Would it be asking too much to request a brief 
explanation of the ‘*Westminster Confession’ 
which at present is greatly agitating the Presby- 
terian church? 

What is meant by the /vec/ enjoying the 
unmerited grace of God? 

I would also like to know whether the 
Presbyterians have any foundation for their claim 
that Calvin restored the teachings of Paul and 
the doctrines of St. Augustine to their original 
form, from which the Roman Catholic church 
had departed—they say. Respectfully, 

A Reader, 

St. Louis, March 11, 1901. 

& 


The Westminster Confession was formu- 
lated in Westminster in 1643 by an as- 
sembly of Presbyterian ministers. It was 
an effort to produce a religious formulary 
that should take the place of the Thirty- 
nine Articles of the Church of England and 
of the several creeds of that and other com- 
munions. In the Westminster Confession 
and the two catechisms are contained all 
that an orthodox Presbyterian should be- 
lieve. 

Its most striking features are the doc- 
trines commonly known as fatalism (i. e. 
predestination) infant damnation and the 
un-salvability of the heathen. The divines 
who formulated the Confession cited Holy 
Scripture to establish their dogmas. From 
books of the Old Testament 431 texts were 
cited, from the writings of .St. Paul 667 
texts, 248 from the Gospels and 247 from 
other Apostolic books. Of nearly 1600 texts 
the majority were Paulian. Those who 
seek revision of this Confession claim that 
the original makers thereof used the Bible 
merely to prove their dogmas, studiously 
ignoring such texts as militated against 
them. 

“The Westminster Confession” declares the 
Presbyterian faith under the following heads: 
“The Holy Scriptures,” their authenticity, 
Divine origin, etc. “The Deity and the Holy 
Trinity.” “The Divine Decrees,” regarding 
those who believe, and the impenitent. 
“Of the Creation,” following the Biblical 
account as recorded in Genesis. “Of God’s 
Providence,” that while it is exercised over 
all creation, and especially over the church, 
it is sometimes withheld. “The Fall of Man, 
Sin and the Punishment Thereof,” as record- 
ed in the Bible. “God’s Covenant” with 
man, made by virtue of Christ’s death. 
“Christ the Mediator” between God and 
Man by virtue of His incarnation and 
sufferings. “Of Free Will”—(“The will of 
man is made perfectly and immutably free 
to good alone, in the state of glory only.”) 
“Effectual Calling,” by which God chooses 
those who areto be called from a state of 
sin to a state of grace. “Justification,” 
that is the pardon of the sins of those who 
are called. “Adoption and Sanctification,” 

the elect being made sons of God, they 
are also sanctified, that is kept {from sin- 
ning by the Holy Spirit. “Saving Grace,” 
the faith in religion that comes by the 
Spirit of Christ to those who accept the 
ordinances. “Repentance.” “Of Good 
Works,” those referred to being only “such 
as God hath commanded in His Holy Word, 
etc.,” but works done by “unregenerate 
man, although they may be things that God 
commands and of good use both to them- 
selves and others, yet * they cannot 
merit the favor of God.” “The Persever- 
ance of Saints”’—that is those whom God 
has justified will never finally fall, but shall 
certainly persevere, and be eternally saved. 
“The Assurance of Grace and Salvation” 


sincere believer. 


which comes to every 


‘Free,” Philadelphia, 1850,) says, 
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“The Law of God” refers to the decalogue 


which is binding on Christians. “Of Christian | 


Liberty of Conscience”—the liberty that 
frees the believer from Jewish ceremonial 
and which holds his conscience to Christ’s 
guidance. “Religious Worship and the 
Sabbath Day.” “Lawful Oaths and Vows”— 
legalizing such as are in consonance with the 
Bible. (“Popish monastical vows of per- 
petual single life, professed poverty * * * 
are superstitious and sinful snares, in which 
no Christian may entangle himself.”) 
“The Civil Magistrate.” “Marriage and 
Divorce.” “Of the Church”—consists of 
the whole number of the elect. (This 
dogma denies that “the Pope is in any sense 
the head of the Church,” on the contrary is 
“that Antichrist, that Man of Sin and Son 
of Perdition.” “The Communion of Saints.” 
“The Sacraments”—two, Baptism and 
the Eucharist. Only ministers can admin- 
isters either, and they are only generally 
necessary to Salvation. Transubstantiation is 
specifically denied as a feature of the Lord’s 
Supper, and the ignorant and wicked who 
partake do not receive the spiritual 
benefits. “Church Censure,” is the discipline 
by which erring members are deprived of 
participation in the Sacrament or are Ex- 
communicated. “Synods and Councils” 
refer to the government of the church. 
“The State of Man after Death, and the 
Resurrection from the Dead,” the Souls of 
the elect go immediately to heaven, and 
those of the wicked to hell—at death. “The 
Day of Judgment,” when God will judge 
the world. 

The foregoing articles of Religion are, it 
is believed by Presbyterians, founded on 
Holy Scripture, and nothing is required to 
be held as dogma that cannot be so proved. 

The doctrine of “the elect enjoying the 
unmerited Grace of God,” is pure Calvin- 
ism—that is, taught by John Calvin, because 
he was its foremost champion, but it was 
also held by other Reformers,such as Martin 
Luther, Philip Melancthon, Zuingli, John 
Knox and Cranmer. Briefly stated, it 
asserts that man is by nature sinful and 
corrupt, and if all were left to themselves 
none would be saved. All who have been, 
or who will be saved, (“the elect,”) owe 
their salvation fo the purpose of God, and they 
who are lost will owe their ruin to their sin. 
Dr. Rice, (in “God Sovereign and Man 
“This 
doctrine saves all that are saved, and in- 
jures none. It takes multitudes to heaven 
who would have perished; while those who 
are lost perish on account of their sin.” 

The admirers of Calvin claim much for 
that reformer but whether he “restored” 
the teachings of St. Paul and St. Augustine 
to their original form etc.” is merely matter 
of opinion. Exactly what St. Augustine be- 
lieves on the subject of predestination it is 
hard to say, for his own writings vary on the 
dogma and it is matter of history that he 
vigorously opposed Manichceus, who was a 
teacher of predestination although he him- 
self was at one time a Manichoean. At all 
events most Protestants seem to think it is 
absurd to test inspired teachings (the 
Paulian) by the writings of one not in- 
spired, like Augustine. 

‘The Roman Catholic Church has always 
held to the teachings of St. Paul—on this 
subject: viz. 

1. That Christ died for all men. 

2. That God created no man for con- 
demnation, but wills that all shall be saved. 

3. That those who perish do so, because 
they will not accept the Gospel, or fall from 
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4. That all sinners who repent (do 
penance) will be saved, as the mercy of God 
is greater than the sins of the whole world. 

Not only the Roman Communion, but all 
churches and creeds, excepting the Calvin- 
ists (old school Presbyterians, ) accept the 
dogmas as above of free salvation through 
Christ. 

ee 


“THE TURN OF THE ROAD.” 

“The Turn of of the Road,” by Eugenia 
Brooks Frothingham, is the story of a man 
who madly loves one woman who only 
regards him as a brother, while another 
woman, for whom he has almost a dislike, is 
madly in love with him. Dan Howard, the 
hero, isa prominent lawyer and publicist. 
His ward, Winifred, aspires to prima-donna- 
ship and eventually attains it. Dan woos her 
ardently, but because she is fancy-free, she 
laughs his love out of court and pursues her 
The great fault her 





career as a cantatrice. 
Parisian teacher found with her was that 
her coldness affected her style. “The 
voice is glorious; you have rare intelligence. 
Your method is my own; mais-il y a quelque 
chose qui manque ict’—Madame pointed to 
her heart. “I have it,” cried Madame 
Alberto suddenly: “You must falf in love. 
I do not say un grande passion but un petit 
sentiment, just to fire the temperament, put 
tears in the voice.” That is the central idea 
of the story, for eventually the heroine gains 
the requisite sentiment which comes with 
“The Turn of the Road.” The book is a 
strong one, the characters too strenuous, 
indeed; that of Kate Randolph especially so 
and unconvincing. The heroine is some- 
what overdrawn. Inthe effort to illustrate 
her heartlessness the author makes her un- 
natural. Speaking of her father’s death, 
for instance, Winifred says; “Only a little 








while after he died I was thinking with part 





of me(!) that it was good to be free, so that 
I could go abroad and study singing.” This 
she tells Dan when he calls to sympathize 
with her on the fact that she and her sister 
have only $1500 a year left them by their 
deceased parent. Here and there the 
dialogue is impossible. When Kate refuses 
Lord de Noi mandie because she is in love with 
Dan, her mother, Mrs. Randolph, says in her 
anger “Kate, for what have I brought you 
into the world?” and the maiden replies “I 
don’t know, mamma, I often wonder.” 
Perhaps, if another edition is printed, it 
would be wellto revise Dan's swearing. 
Gentlemen who use violent expletives,, do 
not call a person “a damn fool,” they gener- 
ally say “damned.” With these trifling ex- 
ceptions and a staginess in the conversation, 
the book is quite interesting. Winifred’s 
love-making is very well done and her 





operatic triumph quite clever. [Houghton, 
Miffiin & Co., Publishers. Boston and 
New York. Price $1.50. ] 
a 
LITERARY NOTES. 
The Macmillan Company have just issued the 


third volume of Professor Albert Bushnell Hart’s 
“American History Told by Contemporaries.” 

“The Handy Man Afloat and Ashore” by the 
Rev. G. Goodenough, a chaplain in the British 
Navy, said to be a good book for boys though it 
is not a “juvenile” is published by Messrs. 
Simall, Maynard & Co. The same firm has just 
issued “The Nineteenth Century,” by Mr. 
Havelock Ellis. It is sociological, after the 
order of **Looking Backward.” 

“The Stage in America” a critical history of 
theatrical performance from 1897-1900 by Mr. 
Norman Hapgood is to be published by the 


Macmillan Company. The author will be re- 
membered for his very readable life of Abraham 
Lincoln, 


The finest silk umbrellas, with the most 
beautiful and stylish handles, $1.95 to $40, 
at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. 
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SOCIETY. 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

Mr. and Mrs. S.T. McCormick have gone to 
Hot Springs. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. D. Walker, Jr., are at present 
in New York City. 

Mrs. Frank Obear has for her guest Mrs. 
Davidson, of Jefferson City. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Goddard have returned 
after atour of South America. 

Miss Bovine, of Liberty, Mo.,is the guest of 
Miss Virginia Lee, of Cabanne. 

Miss Susan Parker, accompanied by 
Avery, has gone to Hot Springs. 

Mr.and Mrs. P. B. Little have returned, after a 
months visit to Hot Springs, Ark, 

Mrs. John E. Thompson is entertaining Mrs. 
Jerome B. Moore, of Syracuse, N. Y. 

Mrs. E. F. Williams will leave in a short time 
forthe South, to remain until spring. 

Miss Alice Cassell has returned after an ex- 
tended visit to friends in St. Joseph, Mo. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. H. Mason, who left last week, 
will remainin New York for some time. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Kuperle, of Forest Parkf 
‘Terrace, have gone to the Florida resorts. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Orthwein, have gone fora 
trip of ten days or two weeks to New York. 

Mrs. Porter, of West Belle place, has been en- 
tertaining Miss Elise Jones, of Biloxi, Miss. 

Mrs. John Young Brown is entertaining her 
friend, Mrs. Henry Wood, of Louisville, Ky. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Thompson have gone to 
the Bermudas, for Mrs. Thompson’s health. 

Mrs. Vital Garesche has been called to Rolla, 
Mo., by the serious illness of a near relative. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Brown have returned home 
after a visit of several weeks to Hot Springs, 

Mr. and Mrs. Elisha Scudder are still traveling 
in California and-will not return for some time, 

Miss H. O. Stolle, who left last week for New 
York City, will sail this week fora European 


Miss 


tour. 

Mrs. John Barnhardt, of Edina, Mo., is in St. 
Louis, the guest of her daughter. Mrs. F. P. 
Jones. 

Miss Nellie Griswold, of the Laclede Hotel, 
has for her guest Miss Ida Mellier, of Eureka 
Springs. 

Miss Louise Simpkins, of Washington Boule- 
vard, has gone with a party of friends to Eureka 
Springs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Clark, of Wagoner Place, 
have for their guest Miss Emma Goose, of Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Mrs. P. KE. Wilson has issued cards for a 
euchre party for her married friends, on Friday 
afternoon. 

Mrs. Ben Kimball, and Miss Mary Kimball are 
occupying apartments at 5089 Washington 
Boulevard. 

Mrs. J. Frank Cummings, accompanied by 
Mrs. Sophie McGill, has returned from a trip to 
New Orleans, 

Miss Clara Hay has returned froma prolonged 
visit to Palm Beach, Florida, and will go shortly 
to New York. 

Mrs. Evans, of Lafayette avenue, has for her 
guest her daughter, Mrs. William N,. Claggett, 
of Jefferson City. 

Dr. and Mrs. J. B. Johnson, of Washington 
Boulevard, are entertaining their daughter, Mrs, 
Goodwin Ordway. 

Mrs. Chouteau Smith, of 3713 Olive street, left 
last week to make a visit to friends in the in- 
terior of the State. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jo hn T. Dyer, of Louisville, Ky, 
are the guests of St. Louis friends and will re- 
main for a month. 

Mrs. R. E. Kimball and her children left on 
Sunday for a visit to friends in Little Rock, and 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

Miss Custie Patee, of Canton, Mo., is visiting 
with her old schoolmates and instructors at 
Bishop Robertson Hall, 

Mr. and Mrs. Al Smith have rented their home 
on Taylor avenue and, with their three children, 
one to reside in Chicago, III]. 

Madame de GhieSt,a sister of Miss Lenore 
Scullin, will arrive soon from Paris, toattend the 
Scullin-Clark wedding on April 17th. 

Mrs. James Hagerman, accompanied by her 
mother, Mrs. Walker and Mrs, James Hager- 
man. Jr., lefta few days ago for Hot Springs. 

Mrs. George Willard Teasdale, of 4312 Delmar 
boulevard, entertained the Tuesday Euchre Club, 
of which she is a member, on Tuesday afternoon. 

Col. and Mrs. Edward I,. Russell, of Mobile, 
Ala., have been spending a short time in the 
city. They departed on Monday for New York, 

Master Robert Conroy has issued invitations 
for another of his delightful children’s dances, 
on Saturday afternoon, March 23rd, at the home 





of hiseinother, Mrs. P. J. Conroy, of 4954 Forest 
Park Boulevard. 

Mrs. M. EK. Robertson, of Mexico, Mo., ac- 
companied by her daughter, Miss Sue M. Robert- 
son, have been spending a short time in St. 
Louis. 

Mr. David Calhoun will return in a short time 
from New York City, accompauied by Miss 
Mary Field, who will visit Miss Josephine 
Calhoun. 

Mr. Julius Van _ Raalte sails for Kurope 
March 23rd. He will visit Holland, later, make 
a tour of the Orient, returning the latter part of 
September. 

Mrs. Leopold Freund will give a debut recep- 
tion in honor of the coming out of her daughter, 
Miss Laura Freund, on March 29th, at the Freund 
home at 5887 Cabanne avenue, 

Mr. and Mrs. “Huatington Smith left, on 
Saturday evening last, for the East. They will 
visit Washington, where they will be joined by 
their son, Mr. Griswold Smith. 

Mrs. Maurice B. Steele (nee Beatrice Lesem,) 
daughter of Col. and Mrs. I. H. 
Chicago, is the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Moe 
Shoenberg. Mr. Steele will join his wife shortly. 

Mrs. Albert H. Engle, formerly Miss Maude 
Gunnison, gave the last of her series of Mondays 
at home on the 18th, at the home of her mother, 
Mrs. George W. Gunnison, of 4418 West Morgan 
street. 

A pretty luncheon was given on Monday after- 
noon by Mrs. W. C. Drescher, of 5102 Cabanne 
avenue,in honor ofa number of her intimate 
Covers were laid for eight guests, 
Nellie Allen 

Anette C. 
Sharon 


friends. 
among whom were Mesdames 
Hessenbruch, Cornelia Shepard, 
Cheney, Hariette Pitman, I, Allen, C. 
and George Halliday. 

Mr. and Mrs. Shepherd Cabanne, of Cabanne 
avenue, are entertaining their cousin, Miss 
Margery Machen, of Montgomery, Ala. A ball 
will be given for her on Saturday evening, 
which is being arranged by subscription. 
Among the young people interested are Misses 
Virginia Sanford, Jessie Leonori, Sallie Leonard, 
of Paducah, Ky., Eloise Ware, Clara Bain, 
Clemence Clark, Julia Cabanne, Mimi Berthold, 
Ella Lyons. Messrs. Caskie, Norvell, John 
Huiscamp, Barney Eagan, Leon Gale, J. A. 
Hallowell, Kdgar Taylor, Dewey Hickey, George 
Steffens and Mr. and Mrs. J. Shepherd Cabanne. 
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SPRING WEDDINGS. 





Although a most unusual lull is being experi- 
enced in society circles just now, it will not 
be for long. With Easter bonnets and spring 
sunshine, will come little Dan Cupid’s busy 
time, and weddings will be the order of the day. 

Among the first will be that of Miss Marie Von 
Phul, and Mr. Charles Michel, on the tenth of 
April. This will be a morning ceremony, at 
St. Ann’s Church. Miss Celeste Michel will 
be the maid of honor, and Misses Mimi Berthold, 
Clemence Clark and Mary Nidelet, the brides- 
maids, 

Miss Mabel Green and Mr. Walter Thompson, 
will havea large wedding, with many attend- 
ants, on the 17th of April, but whether at home 
or in church, has not been determined. ‘The 
bridesmaids willbe Misses Grace Gale, Marion 
and Julia Rumsey, Carrie Cook, Miss Strickland, 
of Webster Groves, and Miss Florence Hayes, of 
New York city. 

Miss Lenore Scullin and Mr. Charles Clark 
will be also among the bridal couples of the 
early spring. Their marriage will be a very no- 
table event and a large number of attendants 
willlend their aid and dignity to the occasion, 
Mrs. Scullin, and her daughter have just re- 
turned home from a shopping tour East, in 
the interests of the trousseau. ‘The bridesmaids 
of this wedding will be Miss Marie Walsh, maid 
of honor, and Misses Sallie Walsh and Nan 
Woodward, bridesmaids. 

Miss Bessie Clarke and Mr. Harry Boeckeler 
have set April 24th for their bridal, but the de- 
tails have not been definitely settled. 

Miss Susan Teasdale and Mr. David S. Rals- 
ton will wed on Kaster Monday. Six brides- 
maids and groomsman will attend them to the 
altar. Among the young ladies chosen are 
Misses Ada ‘Teasdale, Harriet Teasdale, and 
Helen Teasdale. The other three will be an- 
nounced later. The ceremony will be solem- 
nized at the Third Baptist Church, 

Miss May Sommerville and Mr. Phillip Wilson 
have announced their marriage day to be June 
lst. This will be one of the last fashionable 
nuptials which will take place until fall. 
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Is the love of one of the most beautiful productions 
of nature—they are the most interesting of all 
jewels—have figured in history,romance and poetry 


—they will be admired as long as the race endures. 


We have one of the most magnificent collections 
in America, and the artistic beauty of the mount- 
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SURE SHE KNEW HIM. 


There is a well known Detroit woman 
whose triends and family say she is short on 
memory, but long on tact. This is her 
latest experience, as told by herself: 

“One afternoon recently I was sitting on 
“he veranda, when a man carrying a small 
satchel came up the walk. He bowed pleas- 
antly, and I returned his greeting as 
cordially as I could, while racking my brain 
for his name. It was gone forever. Here 
was an old friend from out of town prob- 
ably—perhaps a relative of my husband— 
and I could not recall his name. It was 
agonizing. However, he must not feel a 
lack of welcome, so I greeted him warmly, 
shook hands and invited him to be seated. 
I said I was delighted to see him and knew 
my family would be equally glad. I re- 
gretted that so long a time had elapsed 
since we had last met. I hope he and his 
family were quite well. Of course, he had 
come to dinner. 

“Thus I rattled on, fearing to let him 
speak lest he discover what a hypocrite I 
was. Finally he managed to say: 

* “I’m afraid you don’t know who I am.”’ 

“ ‘Oh yes, Ido,’ Iresponded. ‘Of course 
I know perfectly.’ 

“ “No, Iam sure you don’t even know my 
name.’ 

“ “Well,’ I admitted, reluctantly, ‘your 
name has escaped me for the moment. But 
don’t tell me. It will come back. Iam so 
wretched on names.. No, you must not tell 
me. I wantto think of it myself.’ 

“‘Do not try. I am only the sewing ma- 
chine fiend. I came to do some repair 
work.’ ”—Detroit Free Press. 

et 
TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
druggists refund the money if it fails to cure. 
E. W. Grove’s sionature is on each box. 25c 
se Ft 

American holders of British Government 
bonds, a few weeks ago, made the unpleasant 
discovery that a five per cent. income tax 
had been exacted from them by the English 
Government. This unexpected exaction has 
materialty lessened the return on the invest- 
ment, and disturbs all actual calculations 
undertaken at the time the $28,000,000 
allotment of exchequer notes was made in 


| the United States. 





Some who have sub- 
scribed heavily for the bonds have already 
applied to the British Government for 
redress, alleging that their securities are not, 
under the circumstances, subject to income 
taxation, and the American holder should be 
relieved from the burdens imposed. The 
British Government deducts the tax before 


interest is paid. 
se 
Her ladylike descent: “Frances,” said 


the little girl’s mamma, who was entertain- 
ing callers in the parlor, “you came down- 
stairs so noisily that you could be heard all 
over the house. You know how to do it bet- 
ter than that. Now go back and come down 
the stairs likea lady.” Frances retired and, 
after the lapse of a few minutes, re-entered 
“Did you hear me come down- 
stairs this time, mamma?” “No, dear’ I 
am glad you came down quietly. Now, 
don’t let me ever have to tell you again not 
to come down noisily, for I see that you can 
come down quietly if you will. Now tell 
these ladies how you managed to come down 
like a lady the second time, while the first 
time you made so much noise.” “The last 
time I slid down the banisters,” explained 


Frances. — 7it-Bits. 
ee 

BETTER THAN BORROWING MONEY: “Just 
before Badmun was sent to prison he bought 
a set of books, to be paid for in installments.” 
“What did he do that for?” “He said it 
would make the time seem shorter.”—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


the parlor. 











MRS. BESSIE STONE FREEMAN, 
(Miss STONE) 

14 SoOuTH NEWSTEAD AVENUE. 
TELEPHONE, LINDELL 1262M. 
Dainty refreshments for small entertainments. 
Varieties, many of them new, in Salads and 
Sandwiches. 





After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tue St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
appointments, its superior cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 
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JUDGE RASSIEUR’S REPLY. 


To the Editor of the Mirroi 

Upon my return tothe city, some friend 
kindly sent mea clipping from your paper 
entitled “Blatherskite Patriotism,” in which 
my name appears as the subject of your 
criticism. 

The first thought that occurred to me upon 
reading same was that if you had known the 
facts at the time you wrote you would no 
have indulged in the language used, and 
that I could well afford to let the public 
judge of my conduct when truthfully set 
forth, and your language in criticising me, 
and let it pass judgment upon the two ma'ters 
as to which contains the most “blatherskite.” 
In fact, it occurred to me that I could well 
afford to let you pass judgment upon the 
matter and run no risk. The simple facts 
can be truthfully summed up in the following. 
The Government has by law made generous 
and liberal provision for its defenders in 
time of war, and has entrusted the execution 
of these laws tothe Department of the 
Interior, a branch of which, the Pension 
Bureau, has been specially entrusted with 
the execution of these laws. The claims of 
over sixteen thousand have been rejected by 
the Pension Bureau and the Secretary of the 


that injustice has been done them. No 
provision has been made for examining 
judicially into the righteousness of these 


decisions. The Grand Army of the Repub-|t 


selves, are unable to make any contention. 


the Court asked for by the Grand Army 
would be a protection to the Treasury as 
well as to the honest claimant. 


Mass., G. A. R., a private gathering of the 
representatives of the Posts of that Depart- 
ment, it became my duty to discuss the fore- 
going and other matters of legislation pend- 
Interior, and the claimants are contending|ing in Congress and inthe course of my 
remarks, I referred to the fact 
House Committee on Invalid Pensions had 
receded from its first action and concluded 


made that since it was deemed proper to 
create a Court of Claims, many years ago, to 
pass upon the claims of parties who had lost 
property during the Rebellion and whose 
status as loyal citizens had to be established, 
it was no more than fair and proper to give 
these humble claimants, under the law, 
whose loyalty is unquestioned, an independ- 
ent Court to determine whether or not their 
pittance is fairly due them under the laws 
of the country. There was no bill present- 
ed or thought of for increasing the amounts 
of pensions to be granted. There was no 
demand for additional pensions, excepting in 
so far as parties might be clearly entitled to 
them, under the present laws, and there was 
nothing said or done which any citizen need 
be ashamed to do when contending for the 
rights of the humble and poor, who, them- 


Attention was also called to the fact that in 
the opinion of some people the creation of 


In an Encampment of the Department of 


that the 


o report favorably the bill of the Secretary 









gress, 







sions. 





lic, at its Chicago Encampment, after a 
thorough consideration of the subject, unani- 
mously recommended the passage of a bill 
by Congress creating a Court of Pension 
Appeals for adjudicating such matters, and 
such bill, which was then pending in Con- 
received the active support of the 
officers of the Grand Army and its Pension 
Committee and was favorably reported on 
by the House Committee on Invalid Pen- 
The Department of the Interior, 


meanwhile, introduced a bill providing for 
the adjudication each year by the Court of |1 
Claims of five rejected claims out of the six- 
teen thousand and over, such claims to be 
selected by the Secretary, who had unfavor- 
ably passeduponthem. By the introduction 
of the latter bill, the necessity for judicial | t 
determination seems apparently to have been 
conceded. As an officer of the Grand Army 
I argued against the adoption of the bill pre- 
pared by the Department of the Interior, 
contending that it was an unheard-of pro- | f 
cedure to permit the officer who had un- 
favorably decided these claims to select the 
claims to be adjudicated by a Court and to 
deny the right of appeal to the other claim- 
ants whose claims had been rejected, and 
that such a course of procedure was without 
precedent and would lead to more criticism 
of the action of the officers of the Government | f 
than was being indulged in now by those whose 
claims had been unfavorably passed upon. 
The argument was made that the only proper 
course to pursue, involving no additional |o 
expense to the Government, would be to 
create an independent Court to take the 
place of the present expensive Board of 
Pension Appeals, which is an adjunct,acting | I 
under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior and Pension Commissioner, and 
therefore not independent in its operation, | u 
and then give each claimant, if desired, a 
“day in Court.” The further argument was | a 
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ple for their official conduct. 


That the language referring “to the highest 
official in the land” was no “thinly veiled 


ment of a true proposition of law underlying 
our Government must be perceptible to any 
one who recalls that President McKinley 
has just been elected for asecond term of 


tion has emanated from him indicating that 
he desires a third term, if obtainable, and if 
not against the well settled precedents of the 


past. 


Union, when it meant something to volun- 


teer in 
this land and the officials created to execute 


the laws, or not, lam very willing to leave 
to the fair and just judgment of the people 


makers and officials in this country in proper 
language, has fortunately, never been denied. 


temperate, the reference to the President 
merely emphasizing the principle which I 


FAUST & SONS. 


of the Interior, and that our organization 
would be untrue toits duty, to the comrades 
and tothe widows of dead comrades who 
had such rejected claims if it did not hold 
these officers of the Government to a strict 
accountability for failure to provide an inde- 
pendent judicial tribunal to hear every one 
who deemed himself or herself aggrieved, 
and that there was but one way of holding 
elective officials to accountability and that 
was by the use of the ballot and that all such 
officials, and even the highest official in the 
and, were amenable in this way to the peo- 


The above is all that occurred or was said. 


hreat against the President,” but the state- 


our years and that not the slightest intima- 


Whether those who fought to save this 


the struggle, are entitled to the 


avorable consideration of the law-makers of 


f this country. 
The right of every citizen to refer to law 


submit that my language was proper and 


ndertook to enunciate. 
The reflections cast upon the poor fellows 
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their old age, we are asking that the laws be 
justly construed and executed, I need not 
refer to, since the fair disposition of every 
reader will take them for what they are 
worth. One thing is certain, however, that 
the language indulged in by you in your 
article is not justified by anything that has 
ever been done by the soldiers of the repub- 
lic who made it possible for this country to| 
be, where it is to-day, in proud position and 
unexampled prosperity. 
I would thank you to give this letter the| 





same prominence which you gave to your | 
article headed “Blatherskite Patriotism,” in 
fairness to those who are. therein unjustly | 
assailed. Yours very truly, 

Leo Rassieur. 
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Kayserzinn just received, in great variety, 
both useful and ornamental. See display in 
our north window. J. Bolland Jewelry Co.,| 
Mercantile Club Building, Locust and 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


cott Automobile Company, 


3935-37-39 OLIVE STREET, 
AND 


SCOTT & COOPER MANUFACTURING CO., 


CONSOLIDATED. 


“Well,” said he, anxious to patch up their 
quarrel of yesterday, “aren’t you curious to 
know what’s in this package?” “Not very,” 
his wife, still unrelenting, replied indiffer- 
ently. “It’s something for the one I love 
best in all theworld.” “Ah! I suppose it’s 
those suspenders you said you needed.”— 
Philadelphia Press. 

es 
STATE OF OHIO, CITY OF TOLEDO ) . 
Lucas County. bee 


FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. Cheney & Co. , 


| doing business in the City of Toledo, County and 


State aforesaid, and that said firm will pay the 
sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each 
and every case of Catarrh that cannot be cured 
by the use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A. D. 1886, 


—? 
SEAL, ; A. W. GLEASON, 
Foe Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system. Send for testimonials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
sa°Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


PLACES. Fulton Market, 412-414-416 Elm Street. 


VIZ: 





Wholesale Department, 414-416 Elm Street. 
Restaurant and Cafe, Broadway and Elm Street 
Exposition Cafe, Exposition Building. 














THE TURF’S BIG THREE. 





BOSSES OF THE RACING GAME, 





Andrew Tilles, Samuel W. Adler and 
Louis A. Cella, all of St. Louis, came into 
practical control of the Western turf during 
the past week. With three race tracks, 
three votes in the Turf Congress, absolute 
control of racing in St. Louis, apparently 
unlimited capital, wonderful acumen in 
their special line, these men cannot be 
stopped in their turf careers. They re- 
organized the Western Turf Congress which 
the St. Louis Fair Association had just 
done so much to disrupt. They also re- 
organized the Horse Breeders’ Protective 
Association and gave it back-bone. It made 
the horsemen, with two exceptions in 300, 
promise to run on its Turf Congress tracks, 
no matter what the new Jockey Club might 
do. They nerved the horsemen to defy 
Chicago track owners and former owners of 
the St. Louis Fair Grounds. Then, they 
bought the Fair Grounds, supposed to be 
a World’s Fair site, for $700.000. They own 
the Little Rock track. They own a lot of 
stock in the Memphistrack. They are strong 
at Nashville. They are apt to own Latonia, 
at Cincinnati, before long. They have 
untold political influence in Chicago. They 
have stock in the Highland Park track, 
Detroit, and in the Erie, N. Y., track. 
They seem to have money to burn. 

Ten years ago Adler and Tilles came to 
St. Louis from Fort Smith, Ark. They 
had been news agents for St. Louis papers 
there, and, later, sold cigars. They 
established a cigar agency in St. Louis. In 
a year or so they accumulated some $25,000. 

George Munson was then Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Baseball Brotherhood. He 
wanted to get a baseball Park in St. Louis, 
where the Brotherhood could play. Von 
der Ahe owned the only available baseball 
park in the town and he was opposed to the 
Brotherhood. Munson got Adler and Tilles 
to put afew thousand into Southside Park 
and make it a baseball field. It was a failure 
in that line. Then racing by day was tried. 
Opposition in East St. Louis made it a fail- 
ure. About this time George McManus and 
Jim Newell had an idea that electric light 
racing at night would pay. They got Adler 
and Tilles to try it at South Side. It was a 
mint for a while. Then there was a fight 
with the East St. Louis track. There was 
not much money in the South Side con- 


federacy. They were losing at the rate of 
$500 a day. They had a bank roll of some 
$30,000. It was melting in the fire of fight 


like a snowball in hades. Adler and Tilles 
were game. They stuck it out and won the 
fight. 

In 1893 Adler and Tilles joined Cella in 
the Madison, Ills., track. It was a money 
maker. At the end of 1895 they were rated 
at $100,000. During the following winter, 
it was said that they were almost “broke.” 
They had had a bad winter’s bookmaking at 
New Orleans. South side was a loser in 
1896, when Von der Ahe built a night race 
track at his ball park. South Side closed 
up, a loser. 

In 1897 Tilles, Adler and Cella estab- 
lished a poolroom at Madison, Ills. It ran 
nine months in the year, closing only when 
the owners were controlling the betting 
privileges at the Fair Grounds. Despite the 
onus ot an extraordinary “touch” it is said 
that this speculation made them millionaires 
in four years. Although the crowd which 
went there was always small and none too 
wealthy in appearance, good judges say the 


room won $700,000 in the four years. I 
doubt it very much. During this time they 
had, off and on, the betting privileges at the 
Fair Grounds, at Memphis, at Little Rock 
and many other places. They opened a com- 
mission house in 1899. Their telegraph 
tolls in this business amounted to $100,000 
last year. Last week they gave $700,000 
for one race track, $250,000 for another, 
(Delmar Park) and $100,000 for the old 
Globe-Democrat Building at Fourth and Pine 
streets. All this means the spending of 
$1,050,000 in one week by men who had not 
$10,000 between them ten years ago. 


They are all young men, too, none of 
them over 36. They have been called 
gamblers and other ugly names. Person- 


ally no nicer fellows can be found. I do not 
know them in a business way. They are 
democratic, liberal, approachable good 
friends and bad enemies. They will go to 
what is known in sporting parlance as “the 
limit” ‘for a friend. They never forget a 
good turn or forgive a bad one. They are 
not turfmen without blemish. They have 
conducted gambling places and they have 
operated outlaw tracks but horse racing in 
their hands will be as safe as in the 
hands of any person’ conducting it 
to-day. Certainly as safe as it is in Chicago 
in the hands of “Nutspieler” Condon, or as 
it is at Memphis, in the hands of Bookmaker 
Bennet and Owner and Bookmaker Schorr. 
Every race track owner in America operates 
his track to make as much money out of it 
as he can. So it is with Adler, Cella and 
Tilles. Are not Condon, of Chicago, 
Bennet of Memphis and Newport, Bush, of 
New Orleans, Walbaum, of Saratoga, 
Dyer of Brooklyn, Parmer of Detroit, in a 
word, all of them, gamblers? Did the St. 
Louis Fair Association conduct its wine 
room and its betting ring for its health? It 
is as gamblers among gamblers that we must 
judge these men. Connected as they were 
with outlaw tracks and poolrooms no one 
ever accused them of not being “square 
gamblers.” Sporting men will take the 
word of a square gambler before the bond 
of a reputable business man. Cella, Adler 
and Tilles have money and race tracks. 
They have an ambition. It is to run high- 
class racing on a high-class plan. They 
will hardly take shameful refuge in retroac- 
tive census returns and cut purses as some 
high-minded local race track magnates did. 
They will scarcely try to break up Turf 
Congresses so that they can get rid of arule 
which compels them to give gome of the 
money they make to horsemen, as Condon 
of Chicago did when he and others estab- 
lished the Western Jockey Club. When a 
crooked jockey is ruled off by a good 
judge they will not break up a racing 
association to have him re-instated over that 
judge’s head, as certain members of the great 
Western Jockey Club and present governors 
of racing in Chicago did,in the case of Jock- 
ey Dugan. They will hardlytry to run a 
syndicate betting ring in St. Louis, as Con- 
don does in Chicago. They will not dare 
make St. Louis look small and cheap by 
basing the value of their purses to $300 on 
the census of 440,000, when all the world 
knows they should be paying $400 purses 
on the basis of a city of 500,000 and over. 
They may be gamblers but they are young 
St. Louisans who have made a lot of money, 
made it quickly and who are not and never 
have been afraid to spend it, to take a 
chance with it. They are not keeping it in 
vaults. No moss has grown on it. The 
“sound conservatism,” which has kept St. 





Louis 50 years behind the times has not 


The Mirror 


Only that 





THE OLD CO 


But now the mill is 
Our Java, Mocha 


N. B.—Ask for fy 


Did’st ever hear at early dawn 
The ‘‘R-r-r-rinn of the mill? 

Did’st stretch thyself and loudly-yawn, 
And wish the mill were still? 


Is bought by cook at grocery store 
All ground in air-tight cans. 





FFEE MILL. 







heard no more, 
Brand 
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WAS AWARDED ONLY 
GOLD MEDAL OVER 


ALL COMPETITORS AT 
PARIS EXPOSITION. 








seized them. Sound conservative business 
men of Louis says that they are maniacs 
with this money. It was just such maniacs 
that, 30 years ago, took Chicago from be- 
hind St. Louis and put her abreast of Lon- 
don. If some of the sound conservative 
business men of St. Louis were to loosen up 
like these gamblers, this would be the live- 
liest town in America. For it’s a good town, 
when three men who came here ten years 
ago with practically nothing are now ranking 
with millionaires and are masters of all rac- 
ing between the Alleghennies and the 
Rockies. The rise of Adler, Tilles and 
Cella and their sudden splurge is one of the 
first signs that this city is actually getting a 
Chicago move on itself and loosening up its 
coin. Brigadier. 
ee 
HER BONNET. 


When meeting-bells began to toll, 
And pious folk began to pass, 
She deftly tied her bonnet on, 
The little, sober meeting-lass, 
All in her neat, white-curtained room, before 
her tiny looking-glass, 





So nicely, round her lily-cheeks, 
She smoothed her bands of glossy hair; 
And innocently wondered if 
Her bonnet did not make her fair— 
Then sternly chid her foolish heart for harbor- 
ing such fancies there. 
So square she tied the satin strings, 
And set the bows beneath her chin— 
Then smiled to see how sweet she looked; 
Then thought her vanity a sin, 
And she must put such thoughts away before the 
sermon should begin. 





But, sitting ’neath the preached word, 
Demurely in her father’s pew, 
She thought about her bonnet still— 
Yes, all the parson’s sermon through— 
About its pretty bows and buds which better 
than the text she knew. 


Yet sitting there with peaceful face, 

The reflex of her simple soul, 

She looked to be a very saint— 

And maybe was one, on the whole— 

her pretty bonnet kept away the 


aureole. 
—Mary E, Wilkins, 





ae s&s : 
Fine Diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 





the European universities. 
team or “equipe” of Louvain university has 
recently defeated the teams of Liege and of 











Your Ear for a Moment! 


The merry clip of scissors and 
stitch, stitch, stitch of our tailors— 
the “I want a new suit” looks on the 
faces of men entering the store, show 
that the Eastertide rush of business 
has begun to descend upon us. 

If you’ve never tried the skill of 
our tailors or the worth of our 
fabrics—try them both now. We’re 
ready for your order for a new spring 
suit-—ready to please you—ready and 
able and determined to give you such 
a good suit that you’ll come back 
looking for “another like that last 
one” next fall. All the wanted fa- 
brics, $20.00 to $50.00 per suit. 


MacCarthy-Evans Tailoring Co., 
820 Olive St , Opp, Post Office. 


sei Dis: SUGkR ®(— 


with other groceries and mdse.at cut prices. Valu- 
able formulas free to new customers. Send eight 








i 2-ct.stamps for our catalogue detailing our big bar- 
gains 4 how toorder, We rebate 16-cts.on first gro- 


cery order so catalogue costs you nothing. Big 
Money for Agents.6R, WARREN MERCANTILE OU, 
Importers and Jobber:. CHICAGO, LLL. 





Athletic sports are taking strong hold in 
The football 


Brussels. 
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MUSIC. 


WAGNER AS HE IS CASTLE-SQUARED. 


“Tannhauser” at Music Hall 
this week. He _ is picturesquely 
staged. The spectacular, underground 
domain of Venus, the valley before the 
Wartburg gin the springtime, and another 
view of this valley with gently falling 
Autumn leaves, are beautiful stage pictures, 
well worth the modest sum charged for the 
privilege of viewing them. 

Were it not for some very bad playing 
by the orchestra and some very bad singing 
by the principals and chorus, this Wagnerian 
revival would be one to remember. Mr. 
Liesegang conducts like a Wagner enthu- 
siast, and managed to get something out of 
the Overture despite the meagre material 
with which he had to doit. But the work 
of the orchestra was fearfully uneven and 
few of the principals, though capable, were 
in form. 

And so the performance on Monday night 
fell flat. Musically it was dun-colored. 

There were bright spots—Josephine Lud- 
wig, looking like a _ picture, sang the 
“Theure Halle,” in fine style and the prayer 
was given with beautiful sustained tone and 
much feeling, and Paull and Sheehan had 
brilliant moments—but the good places 
were too rare. Sheehan had a cold and 
was none too sure of his music, and Paull 
sang jerkily and disjointedly. The baritone 
gave out some ‘glorious tones, but he was at 
times seemingly distressed by the tempi. 

Norwood, in a wig that made her look like 
one of the seven Sutherland sisters or an 
advertisement for a hair restorer, was the 
Venus. It is not one of her good parts. 

Clarke made a dignified Landgrave, but 
was unhappy in tone and intonation in the 
higher passages of the music. The small 
parts were strenuously interpreted. The 
male chorus bawled and the ladies who 
assembled in the Wartburg lacked vocal 





Go to see 
most 


volume. 

The evening star glowed with a steady 
incandescent light. He was the brightest 
spot in the performance. 

od 

Tuesday the performance was decidedly 
better than on the opening night. Queer 
things happened in the orchestra but the 
voices on the stage were better attuned to 
the music. 

Gertrude Rennyson sang the role of 
Elizabeth with breadth and power. Winfred 
Goff made an impressive Wolfram. His 
singing was authoritative, dignified and 
evidenced a thorough understanding of the 
spirit of the part. Maude Lambert’s Venus 
Her appearance was fine 
and she sang dramatically, with ringing 


was excellent. 


quality of tone. 

Delamotta essayed the title part. His 
voice is hardly equal to the demands made 
upon it by the score, but he acted well and 
used his voice discreetly. 

A word is due for Maud Ramey’s creditable 
showing in the trying bit to be sung by the 
shepherd. 

The male chorus sang less violently than 
the night before, but the tenors still emitted 
blatant tones. 

“Tannhauser” is an extremely difficult 
opera to do well and, taking into consideration 
one thing with another, this superb, scenic 
presentation may be termed respectable, from 
a musical view point. 

a 
THE CHORAL SYMPHONY AND OTHERS. 


Leonora Jackson will be the soloist at the 


Ri iccdietans i 








Choral Symphony Concert to-night. The 
distinguished violinist will play a Concerto, 
by Vieuxtemps, with the orchestra, and a 
group of solos, with the assistance of Mr. 
Selden Pratt at the piano. Her solo num- 
bers consist of a composition by Borowsky, 
entitled “Adoration,” a “Berceuse,” by 
Faure anda Paganini “Theme and varia- 
tions” for violin alone. 
Fad 
The unusual attractions at the last Sunday 
Odéon drew an 
representative 


popular concert at the 
unusual audience. Many 
musical and society people went to hear Mrs. 
Julius Walsh play on the harp and to listen 
to Charles Humphrey’s singing. Robyn 
improvised as usual, playing no organ music 
but giving’a melodious potpourri of airs from 
Wagner operas recklessly strung together. 
He played among other things a Nevin bit, 
and the Gavotte from “Mignon.” All of 
which numbers he has played many, many 
times before. He evidently does not take 
his work at these concerts seriously, and 
does not think it worth while to work up 
anything new, but as he always has an 
audience, and an insatiable one, this method 
of improvising his programme and, with 
slight variations, doing it over and over 
again, seems to be the successful one. 

Charles Humphrey sang wonderfully 
well. Mrs. Walsh played with taste and 
\style. Mrs. Clark was obliged to sing two 
numbers instead of one, so much did the 
audience enjoy her work. 

Next Sunday George Vieh and Homer 
Moore will help to make the programme 
attractive. A.C. W. 
ee 

THE MARINE BAND. 

On Friday, March 29, the United States 
Marine Band will give a concert at the 
Coliseum under the auspices of the First 
Infantry, N. G. M. Since the reorganiza- 
tion of this famous military orchestra, under 
the baton of Lieutenant Wm. H. Santel- 
man, the President and Secretary Long have 
permitted it to visit leading cities, that 
citizens may have the opportunity of hearing 
the best military band in America. The 
conferring of a lieutenancy on the talented 
leader is in itself an evidence of the 
estimation in which the U. S. Marine Band 
is held at the National Capitol. At the 
reorganization two years ago the musicians’ 
pay was increased three-fold and the 
number increased to seventy-two, making 
this the largest, as it is the best, National 
Orchestra in the world. Naturally the 
concert at the Coliseum will be an event of 
importance to the music-loving public 
of this city, for it is not likely 
that the Marine Band will be heard again in 
this city for a long time—perhaps not until 
the year of the World’s Fair. Apart from 
the musical aspect of the entertainment an 
opportunity is afforded to all loyal St. 
Louisians to make this a grand testimonial to 
the First Infantry. They are “Our Boys” 
and as gallant and good-looking as the best 
of the citizen-soldiery anywhere. It ought 
not to be necessary to hint that it is the duty 
and should be the pleasure of all to purchase 
tickets for this concert. Among those who 
have alreedy taken boxes for the concert are 
Messrs. A. W. Block, Chas. Rebstock, 
Henry Cornet, H. Farish; Julius Schotten, 
Captain F. R. Rice, Colonel James Butler, 
F. J. Wade, G. S. Hassett, James Campbell, 
H. Bentz, A. B. Ewing, Charles McClure, 
Dan Catlin, W. L. Allen, Maj. Pesold, 
P.M. Harrison, Gus. Niemann, Geo. R. 





Barclay, C. H. Huttig, S. M. Phelan, E. L. 


ranging in price from 
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419-425 North Broadway. 
L. ACKERMAN, Manager. 


Sole Agents for Connelly Turbans. 


Weare making a special showing this week of 
excellent copies from the finest French Makers 


$5.00 to $10.00 
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book form, May 10th. 


place your order with us now. 


as in all others. 


Book Department, 
Main Floor 





Bull, Corwin H. Spencer, Jonathan Rice, 
V. Reyburn, C. P. Walbridge, J. E. Smith, 
A. E. Dann, S. Norvell, Colonel Holtcamp, 
O. L. Whitelaw, E. P. Frederick, Paul A. 
Fusz, H. and M. Rumsey. 
& 
COMING ATTRACTIONS. 


The “Isle of Shampagne” is underlined as the 
next production of the Castle Square Opera 
Company. It is one of the most comical of comic 
operas, the music by Wm. Furst is bright and 
sparkling, and the libretto, by Messrs. Charles 
Alfred Byrne and Louis Harrison quite amusing. 
It will be a decided change from the more serious 
of the 6u/fa works. The cast will be as follows: 
The King, Pommery, Frank Moulan; Apolli- 
naris, Prime Minister, Edwin Clark; Prince 
Kissingen, Reginald Roberts; Moet et Chandon, 


jthe army, Arthur Wooley and Chas. W. Meyer; 


Marquis Ruinart, Jas. P. Coombs; Baron Heid- 
sieck, Lawrence Wilbur; Count Roederer, 
Richard Jones; Sam Binnacle, Wm. Pruette; 
Priscilla, Maud Lillian Berri; Abigail, Blanche 
Chapman; Diana, Gertrude Quinlan. 
Pood 

Next week’s attraction at Century will be 
Peter F. Dailey, for the last four years with 
Weber and Fields, with a company of sixty peo- 
ple, in a musical comedy entitled ‘Hodge, Podge 
& Company.’’ The piece was originally a Ger- 
man farce called ‘Im Himmelhof,”’ which has 
been running in Berlin for the past two years. 
The English version ‘“‘Hodge,Podge & Company.”’ 
was adapted or Americanized by Mr. Geo. V, 
Hobart, Dailey’s company is headed by Christie 


McDonald, who plays the opposite to Mr. Dailey. 
She will be heard ina number of pretty new 





songs. 


Other notable artists in the support are 





These, beyond a question, will be THE BOOKS this Spring and Summer. 
vance orders placed with the Macmillans for “The Crisis” exceed 50,000 and “The 
Helmet of Navarre” is the most successful serial the Century Co., have ever published. 


Skould you wish one or both of these books immediately on their receipt in St. Louis, 





The Two Books. 


“The Crisis,” by Winston Churchill, author of “Richard Carvel.” 
“The Helmet of Narvarre,” by Miss Bertha Runkle. 


We can now announce definitely that “The Crisis” will be ready April 15th. 
Helmet of Navarre,” which has been running in “The Century,” serially, will be ready in 


“The 


The ad- 


Our range of books is larger than that carried by any one else in the city. Our 
reputation for being cheaper than any competitor is sustained in this department, as well 





BROADWAY AND WASHINGTON AVENUE. 





Adreon, W. G. Boyd, Perry Francis, Gov. | William Broderick. Della Niven, seen and 
D. R. Francis, Pierre Chouteau, Capt. Wm. | 


heard here with the Castle Square Company. 
George W. Barnum and Stephen Maley, two 
character comedians, Eddie Garvey, Georgie 
Laurence, Harold Crane, Lea Ambrose, Fdward 
Wonn, Martha Steyne, Frankie Bailey and Amy 
Lesser. There isa chorus of thirty pretty girls 


Fd 


Miss Maude Adams in her latest and greatest 
success, “I,Aiglon,” by Edmond Rostand, will 
be the attraction at the Olympic Theatre next 
week. Miss Adams recently closed her engage- 
ment at the Knickerbocker Theatre, New York, 
where she appeared in the role of the Eaglet for 
seventy-five performances. Since then, she has 
in Boston, Washington, Chicago and other cities 
demonstrated that she is a great actress in 
tragedy as well as in high comedy. She 
succeeded in making “‘L,’Aiglon,” known as the 
Duke of Reichstadt an intensely interesting char- 
acter, and by the touching and dainty quality of 
her art, winning the love of her audiences for 
the unfortunate boy. It is a beautiful impersona- 
tion. The production is a superb achievement 
in play-mounting. The sale of seats opens 
Thursday at 9 o’clock. MIRROR readers will re- 
member the article in which Miss Adams was 
declared the superior of Bernhardt in this play. 

a 

The week of April lst at the Olympic we shall 
have the pleasure of seeing E. S. Willard and his 
fine company in his delightful repertory. Willard 
is one of the dozen men who may be said to save 
the stage from utter frivolity. 


ee 

The members of the Art Association of 
Chicago, which has been waging war upon 
the bill-boards, are elated over the passage 
of an ordinance which prohibits the erection 
or maintaining of bill-boards within two 
hundred feet of any park, park boulevard, 
or driveway. 
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THE ATLANTIC. 





(Ancient of days, whose never resting surges 
Sang the birth-anthem of man’s restless race— 
O hoary sea, whose waves shall chant our dirges 
When we to higher beings yield our place, 
1, round whose cradle roared the noise of battle, 
Stand all abashed as first I see thy face! 
As rank on rank thy foaming breakers come 
In silent awe I hear the thundering rattle 
Of mighty clanging blows as though Time’s 
drum 
Were beat to marshal all the centuries flown 
Before Eternity’s grim judgment throne 
Where, veiled from mortal eyes, life’s Mystery 
reigns alone! 


A child, I knew the flame, the desolation, 
The fear, the fever and the woe of war; 
I lisped the war-cries of a dying nation; 
I heard thejcannon’s thunder from afar! 
A child, Ishared the utmost depths of feeling 
‘The warrior knows when to the victor’s car 
He comes to sue for home and child and wife, 
Showing his bleeding wounds and humbly 
kneeling! 
Yea, I have known the soul of mortal strife— 
Its depths infernal and its heights divine— 
But what, O sea! is human strife to thine, 
Or woe of ours to that which can thus moye 
‘ thy brine? 


The gale grows wilder and thy roar appalling 
Enthralls my feeble sense and stuns my ear. 
But lo! across the cliff an emmet crawling, 
Heeds not thy strife at all, and, void of fear, 
Recks not the wind’s wild rage nor thy wave’s 
roaring! 
No threat of thine can move her from her 
sphere! 
she does the work her hands have found to do 
With soul that frets no force away in soaring! 
Ah, if such lore as hers my life but knew, 
My soul, as hers, from all life’s turmoil free, 
Might rise to heights divine of Liberty— 
To vaster power than thine, thou restless 
‘Titan, Sea! 


And thou, my country, would that thy fierce 
soul 
Might share the peace of labor meekly done, 
Nor waste its strength against Fate’s stern con- 
trol! 
Would that thy meed for all thy victories won 
Might be the mastery of force and fate 
Which moves the ant’s soul as it sways the 
sun! 
Alas! thou hast a soul of storm and strife; 
But though I know thy fault, I know thee 
great, 
late with all the strength of such wild life 
As rules the north wind in its fiercest sweep! 
And they who chain thee, let them learn to keep 
‘Their shackles on the gale, their gyves upon 
the Deep! 
Fielding Lewis, 1897. 


st Ft 
TEA GOWNS. 





The present outline of skirt, which is 
close fitting to the knees and then full and 
flaring, will continue, but in more exag- 
gerated form. 

The new skirt will flare more than ever. 

There seems to be no limit to the fluffiness 
and fulness from the knee down, especially 
when soft and diaphanous materials are 
used. 

All the fulness is, of course, cut circular 
fashion. By this means it is accentuated 
about the feet. 

It is rumored that there isto be an attempt 
made to continue the revival of the three- 
quarter coat. But I hardly think it will 
prove successful, as it is too cumbersome for 
this season of the year. For next Autumn, 
however, its vogue seems certain. 

Tea gowns will be more generally worn 
than ever during Lent, when one is oftener 
“at home.” The smartest are cut on straight 
Princesse lines, falling from a square 
decollete, that neither outline nor conceal 
the figure. 

These lines, I am told, are being adopted 
in Paris by the “extremists” for “habillee” 


to find much favor with the Modish clan 
over here. 

The tea gowns are so made that one slip 
may be used for several outside slips by 
such as are economically inclined. 

One tea gown that I have in my mind has 
a pink slip of soft, French taffeta, cut on 
those straight lines that outline yet do not 
reveal. 

The outside slip is of black net, with 
polka dots a jour, outlined with a thread of 
gold. 

The net is veiled with one thickness of 
black chiffon, which subdues the pink of the 
lining to the color of a pale pink topaz. 

It has the inevitable circular ruffle, which 
is finished about the feet with a fluffy little 
ruffle of the same material. 

Up the front and outlining the decollete, 
is a fine embroidery done in grayish mous- 
seline de soie, with applications of black 
mousseline, outlined with gold and silver 
thread and the finest and tiniest of gold and 
silver spangles. 

The sleeves of net are to the elbow, and 
transparent. They are outlined with the 
same embroidery, with a little frill of the net 
to soften its stiffness. 

The other gowns to be worn with the same 
pink slip is done in heavy Irish crochet, 
than which no lace is smarter. It is cut on 
the same lines with the square decollete. 
The distinction of this lace is its heavy 
raised design. The lace is veiled with one 
thickness of white chiffon, which turnsthe 
slip into a cold, clear pink and divorces it 
definitely from the warm glow of the topaz. 
After this economical hint, which has the 
truly “heart-to-heart talk” atmosphere, who 
shall cry out against the extravagance of the 
Modishes? Another good tea gown just 
created is on the same straight lines. It is 
done in soft liberty satin. 

The outside slip is of violet chiffon with a 
very full accordeon pleated circular ruffle. 
Over this is a long Mandarin coat which 
reaches to the knees. 

This coat is made of black net closely 
woven with a fine design done in chenille of 
the same color as the chiffon and accentua- 
ted at close intervals with clusters of purple 
beads in two shades. 

The coat is outlined with an inch-wide 
gold and black galloon studded with small 
amethysts. 

The square decollete also appears on the 
chiffon slip. 

The sleeves of the Mandarin coat are of 
chiffon, elbow length, and finished with a 
double frill of the chiffon. 

As some among us follow the lead of our 
English cousins, it is well to note the pre- 
vailing popularity of black gowns in 
London. These need not necessarily be 
mourning. The sombreness of the black 
may by combining different materials and a 
judicions selection of trimming be made 
quite smart, and yet conform to the pre- 
scribed mourning of the court edict. 

The black-and-white combinations are 
extremely popular in London, and promise 
to be very much worn here later on. 

An unusual and rather extravagant com- 
bination in black-and-white was shown 
lately. It was of a heavy white lace moun- 
ted over over white silk and veiled with 
black net. The white lace was made in 
Princesse, and fitted the figure, doing away 
with any possibility of extra fulness. 

The newest designs in tailor gowns point 
distinctly to my prediction that the slender, 
willowy figure is still most to be desired. 
The newest “dressy” tailor gowns show 


Friday Evening, 


25c, 50c 


rather narrower widths, however. It is 
tucked, stitched and strapped in every con- 
ceivable way. 

A thin gown specially to be commended 
to the stout woman is made in Princesse 
form, over a Princesse underskirt of taffeta 


)silk. 


The seams in the thin material are made 
to disappear entirely under undulating bands 
of black or white lace insertion. 
These bands extend from the bust to the 
waist line, and from there flare out to the 
bottom of the skirt. A ruche of lace trims 
it around the hem. 
A revival which will be seen this Summer 
is the old-time lace mitts of grandmother’s 
day. These mitts are intended to be worn 
with elbow sleeves. 
Some of them are of openwork lace, 
while others show appliqué flowers of lace 
on finest lace. This is a fashion that spells 
comfort, and therefore let us hope it will 
widely prevail during the dog days.—7own 
Topics. 

Fe et 
SONNENFELD’S. 


Sonnenfeld’s is the “Bon Marche” of St. 
Louis. It is just such a shop as one is fa- 
miliar with in Paris and it is Parisian in its 
dress novelties and its millinery. It is not a 
department store and it has no frying-pans 
or china dinner sets or groceries for sale. 
But it makes a specialty of millinery and 
dress goods and the thousand and one things 
that the well-dressed woman wants, and if 
she wants them ata get-at-able price she 
goes to Sonnenfeld’s for them. Take the 
item of Easter hats, for instance, and a 
pretty good item itis. Sonnenfeld’s hats 
are just as elaborate as can be found any- 
where beiween New York and New Orleans. 
The “copies” of imported French hats are 
quite as good as the original models and less 
than athird of the price. Ifa lady must 
have a bona-fide imported, hat she can get it 
at Sonnenfeld’s and may safely rely on the 
firm’s guarantee. But the chances are that 
when she sees the elegant creations of the 
Sonnenfeld “studio” she will prefer one of 
them. Chiffon, silk, velvet, flowers, meta 
ornaments, etc., on a foundation of horse- 
hair, felt, straw plait, muslin, etc., are the 
constituents of the average Easter hat and 
all the rest is the artistic taste, style and 
skill of the milliner. And that’s where 
Sonnenfeld’s milliners excel. 


se et et 











gowns, but they are rather too pronounced 


an infinite variety in the “circular flounce, in 


Fine stationery—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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U.S. Marine Band 


Under the Auspices of the 


First Infantry, N. G. M., 
t Coliseum, 


March 29, 1901, 


8:15 P. M. 


Miss Amy Whaley, Soloist. 


AND TOC. 


Sale of Seats at Bollman Bros., 1100 Olive Street, on and after March 25th. 





EE AEE Bit Si 
Chemical Cleaning Works 


MILLS @2 AVERILL, 
Broadway and Pine. 


BELL MAIN 2197. KINLOCH B 517. 


Send a postal or telephone and we 
will call at your house for garments 
and return them to you promptly. 
Suits chemically cleaned and pressed, 
$2.00; trousers, 50c. Repairing and 
dyeing dore at moderate charges. 


F Full Dress Suits to Rent for $2.50. 
ee ce ee 
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Spire Lye. 





Waste-pipe Obstructions 
and offensive odors are 
effectually removed with 
al0c can of this LYE. 


W. H. PRIESMEYER, Mfgr. 
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Mrs Carrie Nation has demanded the 
abolition of the “Carrie Nation cocktail,” 
the invention of R. C. Willes, a cafe pro- 
prietor of Binghamton, N. Y., and Scranton, 
and will institute a suit for ten thousand 
dollars damages for the use of her name in 
advertising the cocktail. A few weeks ago 
Mr. Willes conceived the idea of christening 
anew drink the “Carrie Nation cocktail.” 
He advertised it extensively and it became 


very popular. 
ee 
Have your old-fashioned marquise rings 
changed into the new and becoming princess 
rings, at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Locust and 
Seventh. 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 


The bull campaign in Wall street is still 
in full swing. Further, and, in some cases, 
very substantial gains have been made for 
nearly everything onthe list, and at this 
writing, indications are that the bull cliques 
are still working with all their might and 
skill to keep the public interested in proceed- 
ings and to continue smashing records. 
The “oldest inhabitant” of the Wall street 
precinct is nonplussed by the prevailing state 
of affairs, and admits that, in all his ex- 
perience, etc., etc. The Morgan crowd is 
ruling everything witha high hand; the 
bears cannot muster the proverbial corporal’s 
guard; they have been terribly cowed and 
intimidated; one after another is falling by 
the wayside. Their Waterloo has been 
complete. The next bear demonstration 
will come from the ranks of those who are 
now leading the bull movement, and talking 
themselves hoarse in the endeavor to get the 
public to buy. Buy, buy, buy, is now the 
everlasting bull refrain in Wall street. 


The higher prices go, the crazier becomes 
the gullible outsider. How beautiful and 
attractive are those stories of buying by the 
Standard Oil people, which are now making 
their appearance in every newspaper in the 
country. Is it not strange that the Standard 
Oil, or Vanderbilt, or Morgan interests are 
always claimed to be buying at top-prices?One 
should naturally suppose that financial mag- 
nates had more business acumen and sagac- 
ity. Behind all these stories and rumors lies 
a dangerous pitfall. Do not allow yourself 
to be deceived or bamboozled by Wall street 
tricksters and sharpers; if you must buy 
something, confine yourself to railroad stocks 
of merit, which are still selling at decent 
prices. 

The directors of the St. Paul have met 
anticipations by increasing the annual divi- 
dend rate on the common stock from 5 to 6 
per cent. This action had been discounted, 
it seems, as the stock refused to respond to 
the good news, and is still quoted about 11 
points below its high level of some weeks 
ago. However, compared with Burlington, 
which does not pay any more to stockholders, 
St. Paul appears to be a good purchase for 
those who are willing to follow this bull 
movement further, and to take more or less 
risk. The earnings of the St. Paul system 
are enormous; it is almost equal to that of 
the Chicago & Northwestern, the common 
stock of which also pays 6 per cent, and is 
selling at about 175, while St. Paul common 
is selling at 151. As demonstrated in last 
week’s MIRROR, the earning capacity of the 
St. Paul Company is simply wonderful, and 
fully warranted the shareholders in refusing, 
some time ago, to accept the terms offered 
by the Hill-Morgan syndicate. 

Burlington is now ten points ahead of St. 
Paul, and its friends maintain that the dis- 
tance will be increased futher in 
the near future. This stock is being 
bought on talk that the syndicate is now 
trying to obtain control of the Burlington 
system. Harriman is said to be behind the 
movement. Judging by its earnings, Bur- 
lington is sufficiently high at 164. The 
company is now spending large amounts of 
money for improvements, new equipment, 
etc., and prospects of an increased dividend 
are very slim. Whileit is a splendid system 
and traversing a rich and rapidly growing 
section of the country, it will hardly do for 
investors to climb after a stock that sold at 
120 only a few months ago. One failure of 
the corn crop would knock the bull move- 








ment in Burlington to smithereens. The 
same applies to other western railway stocks. 
One may have all sorts of confidence in 
stocks of this kind, and still retain a remnant 
of common sense. Therefore, be careful, 
and don’t bein a hurry to “load up” after a 
most sensational bulge. 

Good profits are yet to be made in stocks 
like Pennsylvania, New York Central, and 
Illinois Central, also Rock Island. Attention 
was called in this column to Illinois Central, 
some weeks ago, when it sold at 128; it is 
now quoted at 139. As a 6 per cent. 
dividend-payer, with an excellent past 
record, it should be worth as much as Bur- 
lington, and will be close to 175 before a 
great while. The road is earning at the 
rate of 11 per cent. on the capital stock, 
and the earnings are highly satisfactory. 
This is an investment stock; it is not much 
of a speculative favorite and manipulation 
has never played much of apart init. At 
139, the stock still pays more than 4 per 
cent. on the investment. 

Do not overlook New York Central. This 
is a Vanderbilt stock that will soon make a 
great record for itself. The late buying has 
been for people who are identified with 
insiders, and who know what is coming. 
While the stock is now paying only 5 per 
cent. an enlargement of the rate is soon 
expected, as the company is earning at the 
rate of 14 percent. Besides this, the fund- 
ing operations which went into force some- 
time ago, and which will continue for a few 
years to come, will materially reduce fixed 
charges and thereby increase still further 
the surplus available for the stock. The 
New York Central is a magnificent system; 
it has invested many millions of dollars in 
other properties, and the management is 
wide-awake and ‘progressive. A few years 
hence, the stock will be cheap at 200. 


Readers of this column will remember 
what was said about Louisville & Nashville, 
three weeks ago, when the stock sold at 
about 92. The meritsof the stock were 
carefully pointed out and the prediction was 
made that the price would be advanced to 
at least 110. At this writing, the stock is 
selling at 98!4, and it will probably cross 
100 before the end of the current week. If 
you have not already bought it, do not 
hesitate any longer. It isone of the best 
railroad stocks in the medium-priced list, 
that has for sometime been unduly neglec- 
ted. It is, intrinsically, worth as much as 
Rock Island. 


Other meritorious issues are Southern 
Railway, preferred and common, Rock Is- 
land, Atchison preferred and common, St. 
Louis Southwestern preferred and common, 
Hocking Valley preferred and common and 
Chicago & Alton preferred and common. 
Norfolk & Western common and Ches- 
apeake & Ohio have justified allthe bullish 
predictions made in the MIRROR months ago. 
The last-named stock will go still higher; it 
will follow in the wake of Southern Railway 
preferred. Alton common will soon be 
looked after by the bull party; do not forget 
that Harriman and his friends are very 
much interested in it. They got 2 good- 
sized amount of it for a song, and will na- 
turally make a strong effort to advance the 
price and unload onthe public. The pre- 
ferred appears to be worth 80, at least, asa 
sure 4 per cent dividend-payer. 

Missouri Pacificisa mystery. Nothing has 
as yet been declared on it, but the lately 
published annual statement proved that the 
directors could afford to put the shares on a 
5 per cent dividend-basis, if they thought it 
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WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 


ST. LOUIS. 








G. H. WALKER & CO., 


310 N. Fourth St., New Stock Exchange Building. 


BONDS, STOCKS, GRAIN, COTTON. 


Members—New York Stock Exchange, 
St. Louis Stock Exchange, 
Chicago Board of Trade. 


DEALERS IN 


Direct 
Private 
Wires. 


High Grade Investment Securities. 





“A Life Chance to Investors.” 





J00,000 Shares of Treasure Stock 


OF THE 


CONSOLIDATED MINES CO. 


Will be sold at Five Cents per Share, until further notice. 


IT WILI, BE SOLD IN LOTS OF 100 SHARES 


and upwards, in order to accommodate the small buyer as well as the large. 


The rich usually hold all the Gilt-Edged Securities and draw down large 
dividends; for this reason we have decided to give the small buyer 
a chance to secure part of this issue of stock in small lots. 


The Company controls the largest concessions in Mexico, 
and are now receiving subscriptions for stock. 


This Investment is Equal to Government Bonds. The Company will 
Pay a Dividend This Year. 


Make all payments payable to 


CONSOLIDATED MINES CO., E. 


BRAUN, Sec., El Paso, Texas. 





advisable to do so. The present price of 954 
appears to be high enough, for the time 
being, but the stock’s sponsors are willing to 
prophesy 100 for it. There is still a good- 
sized short interest, and no material set-back 
in value will be witnessed until the last un- 
fortunate bear has been driven in and faced 
the music. 

Do you remember our predictions regard- 
ing St. Louis Southwestern preferred and 
common? These stocks are steadily climb- 
ing upwards; the preferred is now hanging 
around 64 and the common, after selling at 
35, is steady at 34. The common gained 
about 8 points in the last ten days. A 
dividend on the preferred will probably be 
paid in April; well-informed traders expect 
at least 4 per cent; the stock is entitled to 5 
per cent per annum. The earnings are 
sufficient to pay the full 5 per centon the 
preferred and 7 per cent on the common. In 
view of this, the preferred may be “tipped” 
for 80 and the common for 50. 

Of course, the above stocks are recom- 
mended to those people only who have not 
as yet lost their enthusiastic faith in the 
bull movement, and are willing to continue 
swimming with the tide. 





LOCAL SECURITIES. 

Sessions on the local stock exchange were 
not very lively affairs in the past week. 
Prices, however, with few exceptions, were 
well maintained. Bank and Trust Company 
shares are still in good demand, although 
some people think the boom has gone far 
enough and should be entitled to a rest. 
Mercantile Trust claimed considerable atten- 
tion, as it developed marked strength and 
rose above its previous high point. It is 
now selling at 295. Third National is 
strongly held at 188g bid, 191 asked; 
National Bank of Commerce has risen to 
273, and German Savings is 290 bid and 295 
asked. Lincoln Trust is about unchanged 
at 1772; 

St. Louis Transit is lower and selling at 
23; United Railways preferred lost a point, 
now being quoted at 7714 bid; the general 
4s are 9034 bid, 91 asked. 

Laclede Gas common rose about two 
points; the last sale was made at 83. Higher 
prices are predicted for it. Missouri-Edison 
issues have been neglected. 

Granite-Bimetallic is 2.40 bid, 2.50 asked; 
the stock is better supported at present. 
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St. Louis Trust Co. 
Capital, $3,000,000.2 
Interest Allowed on Deposits. 


MOST MODERN SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES IN THE WEST. 


Boxes for rent $5,.O0O and upward. 





4th and 
Locust Sts. 


<< 





JOHN F. BAUER. 


BAUER 


STOCK AND BOND BROKERS, 


No. 312 N. Fourth Street, Stock Exchange Bldg. 
Dealers in HIGH GRADE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


ESTABLISHED 1888. 


A. H. BAUER, 


BROS., 





Local Stocks and Bonds. 
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There has been good buying at the late con-| more to recommend it than a fight agains 


cessions. 
asked. 

Local bank clearances continue heavy. 
Money is in good demand, with interest 
rates ranging from 5 to 6 per cent. Ster- 
ling exchange is a trifle firmer, being quoted 
at 4.8714, Berlin 9514 and Paris 5.161¢. 


et 
A HUMANE FAKE. 


St. Joe is steady at 14 bid, 1434 





As the season for spring millinery has ar- 
rived, the various organizations of Bird 
Lovers, Bird Protectors, Audubon Societies, 
etc. begin their annual protest against the 
wickedness of wearing birds on bonnets, says 
Town Talk, of San Francisco. 

Granting that primarily all feathers must 
be derived from birds, and that there is no 
logical reason why women should adorn 
their headgear with plumage, there is a 
great deal of hysterical nonsense, both talked 
and written, on the subject of bird destruc- 
tion. 

As was successfully pointed out not long 
since, by an importing milliner, by far the 
greater part of so-called birds are skillfully 





artificial flowers and ribbons. 
ee Ue 
Lame Lir TALKS. 





Iam the Tip, 

The symbol of servility, 

Come to this land 

Where men were men 

And masters were unthought, 
From lands where masters 

Tossed their coin, 

As crumbs to dogs, 

And vassals, cringing to the dust, 
Caught up the largess of their lords 
And took the pittance 

As a sign of master’s kindness 

To his man. 

To such a land 

From lands as these I came 

With hand out-stretched 

To catch the pennies that might fall; 
And now where am I at? 

The tip is Boss 

Of this broad land 

Whose primal instrument 

Made every man alike; 

And I’m the Tip. 

Go where you will, 

I meet you everywhere; 

Ask what you will, 

And I come forth 

To make your asking of avail. 
Before I came, 
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We Invite Your Inspection of Our BEAUTIFUL 


pring Stock 


The Greatest Collection of Attractive, Up-to-Date Furniture 
Ever Shown in This City, at Prices Astonishingly Low. 
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Mahogany or Bird’s-eye Maple 


Dressers 


In beautiful designs and finish 


At $22.50 
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BACHELOR EASE. 

So many are the inducements held out to 
young men to remain single that the New 
York 7ribune fears that the day is not far 
off when it will be found advisable “to pro- 
mote marriage by imposing a heavy tax on 
stubborn and moss-grown bachelors.” It 
adds: “The real-estate columns of the news- 
papers are crowded with articles describing 
the sumptuous buildings for bachelors which 
may be found as far south as St. John’s Park 
and as far North as Spuyten Duyvil. Even 
in Brooklyn, a typical community of family 
firesides, the isolated celibate has his choice 
of a bewildering array of apartments designed 
expressly for his benefit. But itis on this 
island of Manhattan, and most conspicuously 
between Washington Square and Claremont, 
that builders and real-estate investors have 
been active and lavish in trying to allure the 
ruder sex to remain unwedded. The bach- 
elors’ mansions, lofty and broad and deep, 
already occupy numerous sites of great value, 
and many new struct- 
ures are now under way. Then, too, many 
bachelors are so liberally cared for in their 
clubs that visions of domestic hearths and 
household affections appeal to them but 
feebly. And New York is becoming so 
cosmopolitan and diversified in its distractions 
and amusements! There isso much here to 
fill men’s working hours and their leisure 
time alike that aching voids in the lives of 
the Gotham bachelors are not nearly so 
frequent as of yore. With entertainments 
of almost every imaginable sort, from grand 
opera down to the cake-walk, with theatres 
of every variety, with art galleries and 
libraries, with the exciting transformations 
and involutions of local politics, with the stir 


convenient of access, 








Mahogany or Bird’s-eye Maple 


Chiffoniers 


At $37.50 





We should be pleased to have you call and stroll through our establishment, it will repay you. 
will find surprises on every floor, and we guarantee courteous treatment, even if you are not a buyer. 


Brass Beds 


at $16.00 


And Upwards. 





You 


The Dressing Chest, 


Takes the place of Chiffonier, Ward- 


$3 8.00 Quartered Oak or 
Mahogany Finish. 


robe, Closet and Shaving Stand. 





and bustle of the streets and avenues by day 
and by night, with the luxurious restaurants 
of the metropolis, with almost every feature 
of the new century to hold attention and to 
break up melancholy brooding—the young 
man of the period is too often content to 
remain single.” 
et 

Diamozds and precious stones remounted 
in our own factory. Designs and estimates 
furnished and satisfaction guaranteed. J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile Club 
Building, Locust and Seventh streets. 

Fad 
JOE WHEELER’S WATERLOO. 

At Washington, the other day, it was rain- 
ing hard and the street cars were crowded 
with passengers more or less bedraggled. 
Among them was General Joe Wheeler. 
Next to him was a woman wearing a mackin- 
tosh, who rose to get out at Fourteenth and 
F streets. General Wheeler noticed an 
umbrella leaning against the carseat. He 
grabbed the umbrella and ran after the 
woman, caught her at the door, and said: 
“Pardon me, madame, but you have left you 
umbrella.” The woman looked puzzled, but 
took the umbrella. 

General Wheeler resumed his seat. Then 
a woman on the other side of him gave a 
little scream, and said: “Why, you nasty 
old man, you gave that woman my umbrella.” 
Then she appealed to the conductor. Gen- 
eral Wheeler apologized, but the woman 
said: “Now, you just get right off the car 
and get it for me or I’ll notify the police.” 

Meekly the veteran of three wars tumbled 
off into the rain and ran after the woman 
with the mackintosh. He made a hurried 


explanation, got the umbrella and rushed | 





back to the waiting car. As he handed it 
back to its owner he said: “I trust you will 
pardon me, madame. I assure you it was all 
a mistake.” 

The woman glared at him. “I don’t know 
about that,” she sniffed. “I don’t believe 
you are any better than you ought to be.” 

ee 

The wedding invitations, so much in use 
in the most exclusive social circles, because 
always correct in form, and of the finest 
material and engravings, are executed in the 
stationery factory of Mermod & Jaccard’s, 
Broadway and ocust. 

FF 

It is said that the Kaiser, at a recent re- 
view in Berlin, reprimanded old General 
von Meerscheidt for losing his mind ata 
critical moment. “If your majesty thinks 
that Iam getting too old, I beg of you to 
allow me to resign.” “No, no,” replied the 
Kaiser, “you are too young to resign. In- 
deed, if your blood didn’t course through 
your veins so fast, you would be a more 
useful army leader.” On the evening of 
that day the Kaiser and the general met at a 
court ball. The general was talking tosome 
young ladies. “Ah Meerscheidt,” cried 
William, “that is right; get ready to marry. 
Take a young wife, then that excitable 
temperament of yours will vanish.” The 
general bowed low as he retorted: “I beg 
to be excused, your majesty! A young 
emperor anda young wife would be more 
than I could possibly stand.” 

Fe et Ut 

If you have old-fashioned diamond jewelry 
you can have the diamonds remounted in the 
latest designs by expert diamond setters in 
Mermod & Jaccard’s jewelry factory, Broad- 
way and Locust. 
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VERY ARTFUL. 


“A fellow I know bought a ring the other 
day,” said Watkins, “and he wants to get a 
woman’s opinion of it.” 

“A diamond?” asked the lady to whom he 
was speaking. 

“Yes; he bought it for the girl he is going 
to marry.” 
“T see. 

at?” 

“Precisely. You see, he wanted to be 
sure it was all right.” 

“Sensible man! He wasn’t willing to take 
his own judgment, but wanted that of a 
woman?” 

“That’s it. Will you—” 

“With pleasure. Ah! that looks like a 
beautiful stone. Tell me about your friend. 
He must be an independent fellow, to go off 
and buy the ring without consulting the 
lady.” 

“He is. He believes that if he hits upon 
the right thing himself she will respect him 
all the more.” 

She examined the stone carefully, and 
then put the ring on her little finger. 

“And yet he wants to be sure.” 

“Yes. He loves her so much that he 
wants her to be perfectly satisfied with it.” 
“How considerate! It’s lovely; but—” 

“But what?” 

“But, can’t you see,” she asked, with a 
blush, "that it’s too small?”—Answers. 


et 
The Cornell Brain Association, of which 


Professor Burt G. Wilder is president, has 
received more than 100 bequests of the 
brains of highly educated persons as the 
result of the circulation of a unique form of 
“will and testament” which he drew up and 
asked them to sign. 


And you brought it for me to look 
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But only comparison, with sound and enlightened judgment and the ability, (a very difficult matter) to 


carry qualities in your eye, is the only sure test of the Cheapest Market! This store has stood the fierce 


light of the latter ordeal for 35 years, and was years ago accorded the flattering verdict by the Great 
Majority as being the “Best Value-Giving Store in St. Louis.” 





“ST. LOUIS’ GREATEST STORE.” 


CRAWEFORD’S 


Begins its second week in the Auditorium, fifth floor ! 
Copied from the original play as presented every ten years 
in the Village of Ober-Ammergau, Bavaria. Delighted 
thousands saw this presentation during the past week. 
Reverential, Impressive, Awe-Inspiring, Fine, Descriptive 
Lecture. Choice Sacred Vocal Music. 
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BUTTERICK PATTERNS FOR APRIL NOW IN. 


Suit Department 


50,000 New Skirts, Waists, Suits and Wrappers just opened up. Will 
open the season by letting them out at the price of the bare material! ! 
A grand bargain in Ladies’ fine Black Mercerized Sateen Waists, 

handsomely tucked front and back, new bishop sleeves with 08¢ 





SOE GUM, TH POGDIOT BL. 7 WORE LOPE -cccccc. +: ccicivastes cos cspse ciepsesiace | 
Ladies’ Stylish White Waists, with four rows of embroidery down 
front, tucked back, soft cuffs, bishop sleeves, a regular 69c¢ | 
$1.25 Waist, our flyer to start the season ..................ccscees sscsseseees 


Ladies’ up-to-date stylish Blouse and Eton Suits, made of a fine 
quality of Venetian cloth, gilt trimmed, new style flare skirt, 
same style in black cheviot, regular $18.50 suits, to Sil 98 | 


ARTE ERO CORBIS ecard ecsperenss: eoctncanan , ensenevens pasceenaena Sceeteneais ° | 
Ladies’ Venetian Cloth Short Jackets, a $3.98 Jacket S | | 
EINE coo cope sunt, atcneinson soceunseiseas sonsitnadadesiesnea sae <5 smnannahieig: nanaseme>eeoer aac 2.59 | 
| 


Ladies’ All-Over Tucked Taffeta Silk Skirts, large flare flounce, 
trimmed with three net ruffles, edged with shirred $16 50 
ribbon, a regular $25.00 Skirt, Our Special Price ... ...... e 





Children’s Box Jackets, with c: pe and collar nicely trimmed with 
white braid, ages 6 to 12 years, colors navy blue and red, $3 75 
BT SU Ci akin cencnsi cts utcbotng pane ° 


ALL ALTERATIONS MADE FREE OF CHARGE. 





Let Me Off at Crawford’s ! 


Meet Me ’Round the Dome! | | 
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The Ober-Ammergau Passion Play 


For All Our Own Customers who are Purchasers of $1 and over. 
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Soups. 
Fish. 
Boiled. 


Entrees. 


Roasts. 


Cold and 
Salads. 


Sandwiches. 


. Vegetables. 


Preserves. 
Cheese. 


Desserts. 


Pastry. 


cs Piano Dept. oy 


If you are contemplating the purchase ot a 


Piano, we will take pleasure in showing our 


great line of leading pianos and explaining our 
new method of placing pianos within the reach 
of all. We carry only such instruments as we 
can give our written guarantee with, and they 
range in price from 


$ ] "7 5.00 Upward. 


We positively will save you $75.00 to $100.00 
on regular dealers’ prices. 
This is a fair sample of our every day Bill of Fare. 
CAFE-FiFTH FLOOR. 


Luncheon Bill of Fare, 
Thursday, March 21, 1901. 


Oysters, any style, 15-25. 
Including Bread and Butter. 


PRICES MAY GIVE YoU SOME IDEA 


English Broth, 10, Cream of Fowl, 10, 


Potatoes included with Meat Orders. 
Boiled Spanish Mackerel, Parsley Butter, 15c 
Boiled Spareribs, with Sauerkraut, 15c 


Hot Roast Beef Sandwich, 10c. 
Chicken Croquettes, French Peas, lsc. 


Veal Cutlets, Tomato Sauce, lsc. Hamburger Steak, Onions, 15c 


Roast Turkey, dressing, Cranberry Sauce, 20c. 
Prime Ribs of Beef, au jus, 20c. 


Celery Salad, en Mayonnaise, 10c. 


Sardines, per box, 30c. Chicken Salad, 20c. Potato Salad, 5c 
Cold Slaw, 5c. Ox Tongue, 5c. Lettuce, 5c 
Roast Beef, 20c . Cucumbers, 10c. 
Saddle of Mutton, 15c. 

Pickled Onions, 5c. Sliced ‘Tomatoes, 10c. Stuffed Olives, 10c 
Kennebec Salmon, 15c Ham Sandwich, 5c. 
Cheese Sandwich, 5c. Tongue Sandwich, 1Uc 
Roast Beef Sandwich, 5c Chicken Sandwich, 10c 
Corned Beef Sandwich, 5c. Chicken (sliced), 20c. 
Stewed Corn, 5c. String Beans, 5c. Mashed Potatoes, 5c 
Lima Beans, 5c. Stewed Tomatoes, 5c, 

Green Peas, 5c. Asparagus on Toast, 10c, Butter Beans, 5c 
Blackberry, 10c. Peach, 10c. Cherry, 10c, 
Strawberry 10c 
American Swiss Cheese, 10c. American Cheese, 10c 

; Green Gages, Sc. Vanilla Ice Cream, 10c. 

English Breakfast Tea, 5c. Ceylon Tea, 5c. Cocoa, 5c, 
Chocolate, 10c. Coffee, 5c. Jersey Toast, 5c. 
Lumbard Plums, 5c. 

Sliced Bananas and Cream, 5c. Orange Fritters, 5c. 
Green Apple Pie, 5c. q Mince Pie, 5c. Peach Pie, 5c. 

_ Cream Puffs, 5c. Lemon Meringue, 5c. 
Pumpkin Pie, 5c. Pie, a la Mode, 10c. Chocolate Eclairs, 5c 


Cream Rolls, 5c. 


Coffee, 5c. Pot of Tea, 10c 
Crystal Water, 5c. 


Extra service will be charged when one portion is 
served for two or more. 
Waitresses will accept no tips. 
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AS THEY DO IN PARIS. 
France is supposed to be the home of 
good manners. The average Parisian thinks 
that Americans know absolutely nothing of 
polish, unless it might be the shoe or stove 
variety. And they think they know it all. 
Hence the absorbing interest which one 
cannot fail in French books on 
etiquette. 

There is one, 
Savoir-Vivre et la  Politesses.” Which 
being literally translated means. “The 
Know-How-to-Live and Politeness.” Under 
this comprehensive title the editor, Mr. 
Emile Guerin, provides advice for most of 
the emergencies which may arise from the 
cradle to the grave. 

Inexperienced Americans may think that 
Mr. Guerin goes too much into details. But 
the man who has lived in Paris would like 
to paste some of the gentleman’s recom- 
mendations in the hat of almost every man 
and woman in that city. 

The instructions he gives for behavior at 
the table, for instance, are so explicit and 
would make life so much more agreeable if 
the population of Paris could be prevailed 
on to follow them. The chapter is called 
“The Know-How-to-Live at the Table” and 
it is excellent. The book, by the way, is a 
serious one. It is not a joke. At least, it 
is not intended as one. 

“At a dinner of friends,” says this oracle 
on behavior, “the guest has many chances 
to be polite. As soon as a successful dish 
has been tasted by the other guests, he 
gives the signal for praises of it and neither 
does he spare his exclamations of admira- 
tion of the old wine served en extra. To 
eat a good dinner and find it good is simple 
politeness, though. To eat a bad dinner 
and keep still, that is the height of the 
know-how-to-live. 

“Wipe your. mouths, all you gentlemen 
with mustaches, but above all be careful not 
to breathe into your glass and then wipe it 
with your napkin. This isn’t done except 
in cheap restaurants! A great general who 
was dining with a lady of the court had this 
mania for wiping his glass. Nothing had 
cured him of it. Finally the irritated 
hostess ordered the butler totake away all 
the glasses which the general had so care- 
fully polished and put on others. As soon 
as the general saw what had been done he 
cried in a voice of thunder: 

““Ah, has madame invited me here to 
wipe the glasses?’ ” 

“He did not understand and continued to 
breathe into his glass and polish. But you, 
monsieur, who are not a great general, do 
not, I pray you, expose yourself to a similar 


to take 


for instance, called “Le 


lesson. 

“And then there are people who, when 
they finda foreign substance in the food, 
hold it up and exhibit it to the company. 
This is impolite and absurd. You run the 
risk of disgusting the guests and annoying 
your hostess. You musn’t help yourself to 
bread, but ask the servant for it. You should 
not leave wine in your glass nor wipe your 
plate with a piece of bread. 

“Do not eat too fast nor rattle the dishes 
and it is very rude to talk to your neighbor 
in a voice too low or too loud or in a 
language the other guests do not understand. 

“Suppose, for instance, that a young man 
is at the table with his superiors in his pro- 
fession. It will be bad for him if he smacks 
his lips in eating, rattles his knife and fork, 
gets gravy on the gown of his neighbor, 
breaks the bones, cracks the nuts with his 
teeth, tries the fruit with his fingers to find 
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whether it is ripe or shows that he thinks the 
piece of meat too small.” 

As this happens to be a summary of the 
table manners of the average Frenchman 
there is more sense in including such advice 
in Mr. Guerin’s book than Americans would 
think. Perhaps his next injunction is not so 
necessary. He does not seem to think so 
himself : 

“I do not need,” he says, “to tell you that 
it is the extreme of impropriety to put into 
your pocket any of the things served at the 
table. Also, well bred people never get 
drunk when dining out. At the most they 
permit themselves only a blush, as they say 
in Belgium. 

“Our grandfathers and fathers used to 
sing over the dessert. This custom has gone 
out. Don’t pick your teeth with your knife, 
which is untidy, nor even with a toothpick, 
which is not proper. Hide yourself so that 
nobody will see you do it. 

“And when you get up from the table do 
not fold your napkin.” 

The subject of teas is next taken up, from 
which it appears that these teas come off at 
intervals of one or two weeks, one invitation 
being good for the whole season. But the 
queer part of it is that the tea is served at 
1l p. m. on “a table called American.” 
These teas should not be attended by more 
than thirty persons, according to Mr. Guerin. 

Now we come to the subject of dances 
and we learn that a gentleman “should never 
squeeze his partner’s hand nor talk into her 
ear;” thathe must not put his arm around 
her waist but “place his hand flat in the mid- 
dle of her back;” also that it is “very bad 
form to dance without taking the hand of 
one’s partner.” The young people are 
cautioned not to look at themselves in the 
mirrors when they are “bowing, talking or 
dancing.” Apparently they may look at 
themselves as they please at other moments. 

One point inthe chapter on “Play” is in- 
teresting. Mr. Guerin says that in com- 
mencing a game of cards the dealer salutes 
the other players with a slight bow as he dis- 
tributes the cards. He finishes the chapter 
with “young ladies never play cards.” 

When a girl makes a debut “the father 
gives her his arm and presents her to all 
his friends. For the ball she has a white 
toilette, for calling, a costume in black silk 
or of color, with a hat trimmed with roses; 
for receiving at home she wears pearl gray.” 
This leads to the important subject of mar- 
riage. 

“A young man,” says the book on the 
know-how-to-live, “wishes to marry. He 
has perhaps met in his circle a young girl 
whom he finds to his taste. What ought he 
todo? First, sound the relatives of the girl 
to find out if they want to marry her, if there 
is any other engagement and what is the 
amount of her fortune. 

“When the young man knows how things 
stand, he gets his relatives to make the pro- 
posal of marriage to the girl’s father, or, if 
he is not living, to her mother. The young 
girl never, under any pretext, takes part in 
these preliminary discussions. 

“When the arrangements have been made 
the young man’s parents call upon those of 
the young girl and then, in the presence of 
the two families, takes place the first official 
interview between the future bride and 
groom. The marriage is announced as 
speedily as possible. 

“A repast, called the betrothal, is given 
by the girl’s parents and this is returned by 
the young man’s. All strangers are ex- 
cluded. The ring is sent after the dinner, 
also a white bouquet. 











ALL EMPLOYES 
In the operating department of the “Alton Road ” are 
required to pass mental and physical examinations 
calculated to secure absolute safety to passengers and 
freight. Fidelity, promptness, and accuracy are re- 
warded by the merit system, the result being that one 
of the safest railways in the world is 


“THE ONLY Way” 
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GEO. J. CHARLTON, GEN'L PASSENGER AGENT 
Oxsr1caGo, ILLiINors. 


D. BOWES, ASS'T GEN'L PASS. AGENT, 


Sr. Louris, Mo, 


Best Passenger Service in 


“‘No Trouble to Answer Questions.”’ 


Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
on TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 
BEAVER LINE. 





ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points. 
Lowest Rates and Best Service on all classes. 
Regular Weekly Sailing.:. 
MAX SCHUBACH, General SouthwesternAg't, 
110 North Broadwav, St. Louis, Mo. 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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' NEVER HAD 
AN EQUAL 


Competent judges say that the Pan-Ameri- | 
| can Exposition will be superior to anything 
of its kind ever seen on this continent, and it 
is within 12 hours’ ride of over forty million 
people. How can it fail to be a success when 
you consider that it is reached from all 
directions by the | 


New York Central Lines 


which comprise the New York Central, Bos- 
ton & Albany, Michigan Central, Lake Shore, 
Big Four, Pittsburg & Lake Erie and Lake 

Erie & Western Railways. 

















Fort a copy of the New York Central’s Pan- 
American Exposition Folder, ‘‘Four-Track 
—— No. 15, send a postage stamp to | 

George H.Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
New York Central Railroad, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 


Official Guide 


ST. LOUIS 
Corrected and Published Monthly 


Contains reliable Passenger Train Time- 
Tables of A/l Railroads Centeiimg in this City. 


COMPLETE DIRECTORY 


of Commercial-Fast Freight Line, Express 
Companies and Officials. 


THE BEST 


Street, Avenue, Boulevard and Street Car 
Line Directory, illustrated with an up-to-date 
Photo-Engraved City Map, showing Routes, 
Transfers, Owl Car Time Tables, and lots of 
other good things. 

Great Value in an office—mighty handy at 
Home. $1.00 a year delivered—/ Oc a copy 
at Newsdealers or from 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ADVERTISING CO. 
PHONE, Main 615A—Suite 17-18, 110 North Fourth St. 
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Given Free 


to each person interested 
in subscribing to the Ku- 
gene Field Monument 
Souvenir Fund. Subscribe 
any amount desired. Sub- 
scriptions as low as $1.00 
will entitle donor to his 
daintily artistic volume 

“FIELD FLOWERS” 
(cloth bound, 8xll) as a 
certificate of subscription 
tofund. Book contains a 
selection of Field’s best 
and most representative 
works and is ready for 

Greatest delivery. ; 

Artists. 4 But for the noble contri- 
bution of the world’s greatest artists this 
book could not have been manufactured for 
less than $7.00. 

The Fund created is divided equally be- 
tween the family of the late Eugene Field 
and the Fund for the building of a monu- 
ment to the memory of the beloved poet of 
childhood. Address 

EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 
(Also at Book Stores) 180 Monroe St., Chicago 

If you wish to send postage, enclose 10c. 
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EUGENE 
FIELD’S 
POEMSe 
A $7.00 
BOOK 


THE Book of 
the Century, 
Handsomely 
Illustrated 
by thirty- 
two of the 
World’s 
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"Mention the MIRROR, as Adv. is inserted as 
our contribution. 








UNSIGHTLY HAIR 





A booklet on 

T0 LADIES DERMATINO, 

the only de- 

pilatory which permanently re- 

moves hair from the face, neck 

andarms without ial SOF It kills the root of 

the hair, Price git Trial treatment 25 

cents. To those who ool atreatment and find 

they need more. we will send a$1.00 bottle on 

receipt of 75¢e. Sample is charged for because 
in many cases it works a permanent cure. 

DERMATINO CHEMICAL CO., - - Dept. 0. 

1806 Market St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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“After the engagement is announced the 
family ceases to receive. Reception days 
are discontinued. The young girl does not 
go out at all. The fiance is received every 
day, though he should use his discretion 
about abusing this privilege. 

“The meetings between the young people 
take place in the presence of the girl’s 
mother, As the marriage approaches this 
surveillance may be relaxed somewhat, but 
they are never left alone nor ever allowed to 
sit together on the same sofa. 

“The civil marriage occurs a few days 
before the church ceremony. When the 
register is presented the wife signs first, 
then passes the pen to the husband, who 
says: ‘Thank you, madame.’ From that 
time, though she remains with her parents 
until after the church wedding, she is called 
madame. 

“The day of the final ceremony the young 
man goes with his family to get his bride and 
carries her a white bouquet. The grooms- 
man goes in a carriage for the bridesmaid, 
also carrying a white bouquet. They are 
accompanied in the carriage by her parents. 
The bride, her father and mother, ride in 
the first carriage. Then comes the bride- 
groom with his father and mother. Then 
the bridesmaid and groomsman, and after 
them the other relatives and friends. 

“The father leads the bride to the altar. 
They are followed by the bridegroom, who 
escorts his mother. Next come the mother 
of the bride and the father of the bride- 
groom. At the altar the friends of the 
bride sit at the left, those of the groom at the 
right.” 

In Paris, the “gay” city, there is more 
show of mourning than in any other city in 
the world. A widow wears mourning at 
least two years, this period being divided 
into three sections. The first year is that 
of deep mourning, accompanied by a long 
crepe veil, which sometimes trails on the 
ground. 

Then come six months of what is called 
ordinary mourning, and finally six months 
of half mourning. Even if a widow marries 
again she takes off her mourning for the 
day of wedding only, putting it on again the 
following day. A widower wears mourning 
for a year only; six months deep and six 

months half. 

“All mourning,” says Mr. Guerin, “may 
be prolonged, but it is very bad taste to 
shorten it.” 

A widow may not remarry inside of a 
year after her husband’s death; but for a 
widower there is no fixed period of delay. 
He may console himself as soon as he 
chooses. Mourning paper must have a 
black border half an inch wide, but this 
border grows narrower with the successive 
periods of mourning. A husband, a wife, a 
father or mother do not attend the funeral of 
wife, husband or child, respectively. 


” 


The directions for attaining a distinguish- 
ed demeanor in the street are interesting. 
For example: “Polished and distinguished 
persons walk straight ahead without turning 
to the persons who are passing and without 
looking in the windows. They look neither 
at the sky nor at the ground, but keep their 
gaze fixed ona point several steps straight 
in front of them. Always give the inside of 
the walk to women, children and old peo- 
ple.” 

This custom, bythe way, which is follow- 
ed by some persons and not by others, re- 
sults in the greatest confusion. No matter 
how wide a Paris walk may be the two 


continually dodging about and fuming be- 
cause he can’t get through. 
This valuable little book tells how to treat 
children, and recommends certain rules 
which would turn American homes upside 
down. 
“Forbid to your daughter all reading of 
papers, magazines or novels. Novels now- 
adays should be proscribed without any dis- 
tinction. Never take your daughter to the 
theater, as indeed she almost never is taken. 
She takes her to the opera comique, which 
is a sort of exhibition place of marriageable 
girls. 
“As for your son, choose the plays he 
sees. Avoid farce, parody and operettas. 
They can only injure him. The circuses 
and concerts are the sole public places where 
your children may be taken without harm. 
It is the same thing with books. Never let 
your children read anything you do not 
select for them. Give them instructive 
books on history, geography and _ the 
sciences. You must accustom them to se- 
rious reading and not let them have frivo- 
lous or simply amusing things.” 
“Father,” concludes Mr. Guerin, “never 
be a comrade to your son. This good com- 
radeship is contrary to all your duty and 
your son loses his respect for you.”—New 

York Sun. 
ee 


In at least three American cities there are 
athletic clubs in which the membership runs 
far up into the thousands. This is claimed 
as showing the marvelous development of 
high-class athletics in this country. 
ee 


The best of all remedies, and for 
over sixty years, MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
SYRUP has been used by mothers for their chil- 
phe while teething. Are you disturbed at 
we ht and broken of your rest by a sick child 
ering and crying with pain of Cutting 
Teeth? If so send at once and get a bottle of 
‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” for Children 
Teething. Its value is incalculable. Ii will re- 
lieve the poor little sufferer immediately. De- 
pend upon it mothers, there is no mistake about 
it. Itcures diarrhoea, regulates the Stomach 
and Bowels, cures Wind Colic, softens the 
Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives tone 
and energy to the whole system. ‘‘Mrs. Win- 
slow’s Soothing Syrup” for children teething is 
pleasant to the taste and is the prescription of 
one of the oldest and best female physicians 
and nurses in the United States, and is for sale 
by all druggists throughout the world. Price, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 
“MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP.” 1840— 
1901. 
$19.30 
DESK >: 
long 
30 in wide 
quarter sawed 
oak front,oak 
throughout, 
letter files, 
blank draw-  § 
ers,document g 
file, pigeon- 
hole boxes, 
extension 
slides, letter 
holders and 
drops. Large, 
complete, at- 
tractive and convenient. 4 
Desks $10 and up. Can furnish your office or home 
throughout at Factory Prices. Catalog No. 151, 
Office Furniture. Catalog 152, House Furniture. 
E. H. STAFFORD & BRO., Steinway Hall, Chicago. 


POPULAR BOOKS. 

Alice of Old Vincennes, Maurice Thompson, 
$1.20; In the Nameof a Woman, A. W. March- 
mont,$1.20; Eleanor, Mrs. Humphry Ward, $1.20; 
Quincy Adams Sawyer, Charles F. Pidger, $1.20; 
Also a full line of fine 'stationery, diaries, blank 
books, memorandums, pocket books, gold and 
fountain pens. All the latest magazines. 
Subscriptions takes for all publications at 


T’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive Street. 


MONEY TO LOAN 
On Diamonds and Jewelry 
CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 


204 N. Fourtn Sree 


FOR THIS FINE 


STAFFORD 

















Established 1850. Telephone 1013 
THE OLD RBLIABLE. 


MATTHEWS’ 
DYE AND CLEANING WoRKS 





streams of pedestrians always seem to be in- 
extricably mixed up, and an Ameri an is 





Every Sunday Afternoon at 3:30 


91.98 DRESS GOODS-OFFER. 


For $1.98 we furnish a full dress pattern of 7 yards of genuine imported French Two 
Tone Jacquard Dress Suitings, a new 1901 French maveesine’ fabric, regular $4. 00value. 
Our foreign buyer bought 1122 pieces of these goods at a foreed sale under the hammer, 
for spot cash direct fromthe manufacturer, fresh from the French looms at about one- 
half thecosttomake. THESE Coops HAVE JUST BEEN LANDED 
; the French steamer ‘‘La Touraine. hey arer iY from the fashion center 
e ~\% : France, and we offer them in full head patterns of 7 yards at $1.98, or 
@NS Lgin any quantity at 29 cents per yard, 50 per cent less than dealers can buy in 
hundred piece lots. hese goods are good weight, suitable for dresses for 
young or old, and for all seasons; firmly woven, guaranteed for serviee, woven with 
‘a handsome raised crepon effect, such fabrics as on Oo: shown by all fashionable 
We can furnish 
clude almost every 





























city stores the coming season at faney prices. RING 8. 
_—— — in all the very latest shades and com! jOR.08 ey in 
d combination to become all complexions and ages, 

OUR | NO MONEY OFFER Cut this ad. out and send to us, give us 

® an idea of coloring or combination of 

Peacolors wanted, and we willsend you a big full ——- pattern of 7 yards of this fine, 
new style French dress goods, by express C. O.D., subject to examination. You can 
examine the goods at your express office, and if found perfectly satisfactory, exactly as represented, such a dress 
pattern as you could not buy from a ote 5 pred at home at less than 84.00, a class of goods that is seldom 
found in country stores at any Lore y everyone the greatest value ever shown in your section, 
on pay the —— ae UR h Special OFFER PRICE $!. .98 and express charges. (The express charges will average 
t If more than 7 yards are wanted, cents per yard extra. 

OUR SPECIAL $ i. 98 "PRICE. lees a tall dete pattern of 7 yards is based on the actual cost of the 
entire lot to us at a forced cash sale under the hammer, ocean freight 

to New York, rail freight to Chicago, and but our one small percentage of profit added. We could sell the entire 
lot to any wholesale dry goods house in Chicago today at a big profit, but we want to give our customers 
=—, ponent of this purchase, gives you for 81,98 such a dress pattern as you could not 2 ere at less than $4.00. 
TODAY. DON DELAY. Don’t wait to write for samples. ese goods will go quickly, 

aon 7 hen ‘they are gone there will be no more. UNDERSTAND, you take no risk, If they don’t suit you 
when examined at the express office, don’t take them and don’t pay a cent. but order at once. If you will state 
our age and complexion. and allow us to select the coloring, we will give you the handsomest and most becoming thing we have. 


nie ithae on 00 SEARS, ROEBUGCK & CO., Chicago. 
Century Building News Co. ow ence saeccen. 


All the latest copyrighted Books on sale. Subscriptions received for any publication published 
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WEEK OF MARCH 25-—Richard Wagner’s Grand Romantic Opera 


Tannhzeuser. 


With a Great Castle Square Cast, the Famous Castle Square Chorus 
and the Excellent Castle Square Orchestra. 


week, THE ISLE OF CHAMPAGNE. 


80 Artists—Second Season and 42d Week in St. Louis. 





















THE STANDARD. 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS. 
Night at 8. The Vaudeville House of the West. 


THIS WEEK, 


THE RAMBLERS. 


NEXT WEEK, 


The Australian Burlesquers! 





Matinee Every Day at 2 


» OLYMPIC .#CENTURY.* 


THIS WEEK, 


Daniel Frohman 
presents 


JAMES K. | presents 
HACKETT Maude Adams/¢orge Clarke 


Sia) ee a | IN i Hodge, 
When we 
Podge 


The Pride £ ihidee ~ Saga ee. 
O. 


of 
Jennico SY ™ “| Twenty-one | 
Seats on sale | 





NEXT MONDAY 7 
NEXT SUNDAY 


PETER F. 
DAILEY 


in the great musical 
comedy 


THIS WEEK, 


Charles Frohman EK. E. Rice Company 
presenting 





management 
Frank McKee 
Seats on sale 
Thursday — 


Matinees Wednesday | Wednesday ‘and 
and Saturday | Thursday Saturday Matinees. 


} 


eQDEON 


Grand and Finney Avenues. 


Sunday Popular Concerts 





ST. LOUIS 


Choral Symphony Society. 


NINTH CONCERT. 


Under the direction of ALFRED G. ROBYN Thursday, March 21, 8:15 P. M. 


Assisted by the best Local Talent. 


ar THE ODEON. 


Great Symphony Concert 


Soloist, LEONORA JACKSON, Violinist. 


Parquet, $1.50; Balcony, first two rows, $1.00; 


Next Sunday, March 24, 


MR. HOMER MOORE, 
MR. GEORGE C. VIEH. 





Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 
314 OLiva STrrear 





Entire change of programme at each concert 


Admission to all parts of house, 25 cents. remainder, 75c. ‘Tickets at Bollman’s, 
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“THE NATIONAL HIGHWAY.” 


Best Line to the East 
3 Daily Through Trains 


—TO— 
LOUISVILLE, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


* J Every Mile Picturesque. 


WASHINGTON, 
NEW YORK. 


CINCINNATI, 
BALTIMORE, 
Scenery Unsurpassed. 


And First-Class High-Back Coaches on All Trains. 


BROADWAY AND LOCUST ST. 
TICKET OFFICES UNION STATION. . 


Newxex= [XE SRE SSE ASESESLALETETETE=X 


“SUCCESS is tne 
REALIZATION os tne 
ESTIMATE stich you ptace upon 
YOURSELF.” 


That’s why we are so well pleased when people say,—‘‘You Don’; 
Have to Apologize for Riding on the Denver Road!’’ We knew 
that we had the handsomest train and most perfect service in the 
Southwest when we put on those up-to-date Pullman’s, modern 
Coaches and luxurious Cafe-Cars. The people have caught on 
now. The ladies appreciate the extra large dressing-rooms in 
our sleepers, every one is delighted with those new Coaches,— 
and, it is a veritable joy to take your meals inthe Cafe-cars! 
Because of these advantages, also our much the shortest time, 
nearly everybody goes to Colorado our way. They enjoy going 
through without change. 


A. A. GLISSON, 


A. P. D 


W.F. STERLEY, 


& 6. 2 as G 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 
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‘PANSAMERICAN EXDOSITION 


SHORTEST LINE 
To 


BVFFALO 


FROM 


KANSAS CITY, ST.LOUIS, CHICAGO 


AND INTERMEDIATE POINTS. 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER RATES ETC 
CALL ON NEAREST TICKET AGENT OR ADDRESS 
&. S-CRANE Geni Pass. & Tickes Acent, ST.LOUIS 

















; 
Parlor, Dining, Observation Cars, : 
le 


CHAS. L. HULL, 


~ , 





™ ve Katy Flyer 


The New Fast Train 


COMPOSED OF 


Pullman Buffet Sleepers 


—-AND— 


Katy Reclining Chair Cars. 


Excursion Sleeper Every Tuesday at 8.16 p.m. 
ON THE KATY FLYER. 


Leaves ST. LOUIS Every Night at 8:16 o’clock 


For all the Large Cities in Texas. 


Tickets and Sleeping Car Accommodations can be secured at 


ia Ticket Office, No. 103 North Broadway and Union Station. 
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BIG FOUR ROUTE 


Pan-American Exposition. 
3 DAILY TRAINS 


+ ST. LOUIS ro 
BUFFALO. 
THE ONLY LINE Running Through 
Trains in the United States. 
Avoiding FERRY TRANSFERS, 
Avoiding CUSTOM HOUSE OFFICIALS. 
: Get Tickets aud full information, 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 4 
Broadway and Chestnut Street, 


Cc. L. HILLEARY, 


or address, 7 
A. G. P. A., St. Louis. 
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A HIGH-CLASS OYSTER HOUSE AND RESTAURANT, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


IS MILFORD’S, TWO eg fc AND Pe ies 


AND NINE NORTH SIXTH STREET NEAR OLIVE.* 


BOOKS [3282 }tOEDeR' BOOK STORE: 








